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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. 


Hiftoire de l’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Fe.—The Hiftory of the 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; together with the Mathe- 
matical and Phyfical Memoirs for the Years 1767, and 1768. 
4to. Paris. 1770. 
GENERAL PuysiIcs, 
MemorrlI. An Account of fome Experiments made on Gunpowder. 
By the Abbé Nollet. 

E fhall colle& the general refult of thefe experiments 5 
recommending the perufal of the memoir itfelf to thofe 

who are more peculiarly interefted in the contents of it. 

It has hitherto been generally fuppofed that gunpowder, in 
an ungranulated ftate, to which a confiderable part of it is re- 
duced, after having been long kept in the magazines, or ‘in 
barrels, will not do that effectual fervice, or produce that fud- 
den explofion which is expected from it. This quality is, in 
fome cegree, known to thofe who purpofely reduce it to a fine 
powder, in the preparation of fire-works, &c. on which occa- 
fions it produces rather a flow deflagration, than a momentary 
explofion. It has likewife been fuppofed that, by long keep- 
ing, it isin fome meafure decompounded : at leaft, the nitre 
feems to feparate from the other two ingredients ; and faline ef- 
florefcences are obferved on the furfaces of the grains. In both 
thefe cafes it has been judged to be abfolutely unfit for fervice. 
The Abbé Nollet however, for reafons which are given in this 
memoir, entertained fome doubts concerning the truth of thefe 
opinions, and in order to afcertain the juttice of his fufpicions, 
undertook a fet of experiments on a large fcale ; in which he 


was affifted by feveral experienced officers of the artillery. 
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Fos this purpofe repeated difcharges were made from mortars’ 


and cannon, charged alternately with equal quantities of new 
granulated powder, and of the two kinds above fpecified, ge- 
nerally reputed unferviceable ; and their different ftrengths were 
afcertained by the refpeQtive ranges or force of the bombs or 
cannon balls difcharged from them. From the whole of thefe 
trials it appears, that pulverifed and decompounded gunpowder 
is not greatly inferior in ftrength to that which is granulated 
and frefh ; that an adequate compenfation for their inferiority 
may eafily be made, by a moderate addition to the charge ; 
and that, at leaft, they may be ufefully employed in public re- 
joicings, and in befieged places, or on other urgent occafions, 
in want of better. 


Memorr II. On the luminous Quality of Sea Water, particularly. 


in the Lagunes of Venice. By M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy. 

M. Fougeroux balances between, or rather confiders a phof- 
phoric matter, luminous infects, and electricity united, as the 
probable caufes of this phenomenon.—But inftead of giving an 
analyfis of this memoir, we fhall refer our Readers to Mr. Can- 
ton’s more fatisfactory obfervations and experiments on this 
contraverted fubject, publifhed in the s9th volume of the Phi- 
Jofophical Tranfadtions ; or to our account of them in our 44th 
volume, April 1771, page 329. We fhall only add, that fome 
of the obfervations of the prefent inquirer confirm Mr. Canton’s 
opinion, that the putrefaction of the many animal fubftances 
contained in the fea, is the principal caufe of this appearance. 
Memoir III. On a Methed of preventing the offenfive Smells proe 

ceeding from Drains. By M. Deparcienx. 

Philofophy, we think, is far from being degraded when fhe 
is fo condefcending as to intereft herfelf in the homely of- 
fices in which we view her employed in this memoir ;—in ex- 
tinguifhing a ftink, and rendering a kitchen or fcullery lefs of- 
fenfive. A method, equally fimple and ingenious, is here 
given, of preventing the foul and ftinking air, proceeding from 
the fermentation of the various impurities carried off into drain- 
ing wells, from being driven back, or rifing and entering into 
the lower apartments of a houfe, fo as to render thofe fituated 
under ground particularly, almoft abfolutely uninhabitable : 
an inconvenience which, the Author obferves, is very fre- 
queen fuffered at Paris, to the great annoyance of the whole 

amily. 

Though this method cannot be parcicularly defcribed with- 
out the plates, we think it worth while to attempt giving a 
general idea of the fimple principle on which it is founded, by 
obferving that it confifts in fixing a ftone trough or ciftern in 
the fide wall of the wafte well or draining well; one fide or end 
of which ciftern, viz. that which is mext the draining well, is 
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two inches lower than the other three fides. This trough, the 
top of which is level with the pavement of the drain, is always 
full of water, or of the fluid that has been laft thrown into the 
drain. A ftone flab fixed perpendicularly over the middle of 
this ciftern, forms a partition which accurately clofes the paf- 
fage of the drain on all fides, except at the bottom of the 
trough, which the flab does not reach; but at the fame time 
its lower edge always dips an inch into the water contained in 
it. In confequence of this fimple contrivance, all communi- 
cation of air between the draining well and the houfe is com- 
pletely intercepted : for the flab fhuts up the greater part of 
the paflage ; and the water, which is always in the ciftern, 
performs the office of a ftopper to the reft of it: while the li- 
quid impurities pafs freely in the interval between the lower 
edge of the flab and the bottom of the ciflern, and then run 
over its lower fide. This method has been fuccefsfully applied 
to ice-houfes; where it prevents a current of the warm exter- 
nal air from entering through the paflages made for carrying off 
the water that naturally drains from the ice, and thus quickly 
diflolving it. 
Memoir IV. On the Caufe of Water-fpouts. By M. Briffon. 

After recapitulating and shewing the infufficiency of other 
fyftems, propofed wit a view to explain the nature and caufe 
of this meteor, the Author endeavours to fhew that it is one 
of the numerous phenomena in the train of electricity: but he 
nearly indifpofes us againft his hypothefis by employing, in 
his explication of it, the fimultaneous affluences and effluences 
of the late Abbé Nollet. M. Briflon prefents his theory as a 
new idea ; though the phenomena of water-fpouts were long ago 
attributed to eleétricity by Mr. Wilke, and much more parti- 
cularly and fatisfadtorily explained, on electrical data, by Sig- 
nor Beccaria *. 

Memoir V. / Di vragen the Nature of Water. By M. 
e Rol. 

This differtation is not publifhed as one of the memoirs of the 
academy, but contains the fubftance of an hiftorical account, 
read by M. Le Roi before that body, of the different opinions 
which have been entertained by philof»phers concernin ig water ; 
which is confidered by fome, as a iimple and indeftruCtible ele. 
ment, and by others, as a matter actually convertible into other 
bodies. As the fettling the rank of an element is a matter of no 
fmall concern among philofophers, we fhall particularly difcufs 





* See his theory in his Ele: ttricifmmo artific tale e naturale, p. 206, &c. 
or Dr. Prieftley’s account of it in the Hiffory of Eledricity, p. 377; 
&c. firft edit. 
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the merits of the experiments brought in fupport of its fuppofed 
degradation. 

Our Readers who are converfant in the philofophical part of 
chemiftry, are not ignorant of the experiments mentioned by 
Boyle and others, from whence they deduce the actual tranj- 
mutation of water into earth, in confequence of repeated diftilla- 
tions. Even Newton adopts and reafons upon this fuppofed 
tranfmutation in his Optics. Paffing over, however, the incre- 
dible refults of former experiments, which have either been 
greatly mifreprefented, or not made with fufficient accuracy ; we 
fhall only give the fubftance of thofe of M. Margraaf, in which 
that great chemift took every poflible precaution, that either 
fcience or genius could fuggeft, to guard againft deception. 
He received rain, immediately as it fell from the clouds, into 
clean glafs vefiels, taking care never to collect it till after the 
rain had fallen feveral hours, and might be fuppofed to have 
brought down with it any duft or other matters floating in the 
atmofphere. He likewile gathered it in winter only, when the 
air may be fuppofed to be moft free from fuch fubftances. He 
colleéted fnow with the fame attention, and diftilled the water 
in glafs retorts made of one entire piece with the receiver; a 
{mall aperture only being made, through which he introduced 
the water, and which afterwards was always accurately clofed, 
fo that not a fingle atom of duft could enter into the receiver 
from without. Neverihelefs, after repeated diftillations, he not 
only procured a fmal! portion of the nitrous and marine acids, 
but, to the laft, the water continued to furnifh a quantity of fine 
calcareous earth ; though, it is owned, in fmaller and {maller 
quantities towards the end of the experiment. 3 

But there is another procefs, in which water has been faid to 
undergo atranfmutation. Van Helmont’s willow is well known; 
but we rather chufe to mention the more accurate experiment 
of M. Du Hamel, pubtifhed in the Memoirs of the Academy 
for 1748, who brought up a young oak without any other per- 
ceptible aliment than pure water, which had been previoufly 
diftilled and filtered. It lived with him and continued growing 
(though not fo faft towards the latter part of the time, as an 
oak planted in earth) above eight years; and at laft died merely 
through the neglect of thofe intrufted with the care of it, while 
he was abfent upon a journey. Here water appears to have 
been converted into waa. 

Notwithitanding experiments fo accurately and judicioufly 
conducted, M. Le Roi denies, we think with jultice, the in- 
ferences that have been drawn from them. With regard to M, 
Margraaf’s experiments in particular, he affirms that the earth 
Qriginally exifted in the rain water; that it rofe with the va- 
pours in their afcent from the earth, agd defcended with them 
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in rain; and that in thefe diftillations it was only feparated 
from it by the continued action of the fire. He obferves that, 
according to M. Margraaf’s own account, rain water of the 
fame, purity, expofed only to a fimple and long continued agi- 
tation, conftantly furnifhed portions of calcareous earth and 
acids, of the fame kind with thofe which he procured by diftil- 
Jation; and that it might as juftly be fuppofed that the water 
was, by his fucceflive diftillations, converted into fpirit of nitre, 
or fpirit of falt, as that it was tranfmuted into earth; merely 
becaufe fmall quantities of each of thefe three fubftances were 
ftill furnifhed by it. 

But we may place this matter in a clearer light than the 
Author has done, by obferving that the moft tranfparent wa- 
ters are inconteftably known to contain a calcarious earth, of 
the fame kind with that procured by the laft of M. Mar- 
graaf’s diftillations of rain water, a great part of which may 

e rendered vifible, and feparated from them by fimple proce 
cefles ; that this earth is held in a ftate of the moft perfect 


falution (a circumftance which M. Le Roi neglects to con- 


fider) by fome of the acids, or a confiderable portion of fixed 
air * ; and further, that it is as eafy to conceive that water 
containing earth thus diffolved in, and intimately united with 
it, may afcend into the atmofphere in natural evaporation, as 
that it fhould rife accompanied with the ponderous nitrous and 
marine acids. Nay, we could produce many inftances in which 
earths, united with other bodies, are actually thus elevated. 
But the water, it may be faid, continues to furnifh frefh por- 
tions of earth, after repeated diftillations ; and therefore there 
are grounds to believe that it is generated de novo. But this 
proves nothing more than the difhculty of feparating the earth 
from the water; which is increafed by the diftillation’s being 
performed in clofe veffels. A chemift will eafily perceive how, 
after the precipitation of the wnneutralized earth in the firft dif- 
tillations, in confequence of the more early efcape of the fixed 
air, which held it in a ftate of folution, frefh portions of the 
neutralized earth, or that which had been diffolved and neu- 
tralized by acids, will be fucceflively precipitated in each fub- 
fequent procefs, in proportion only as its former acid folvents 
efcape or are expelled from it, by the aétion of the fire, in the 
progrefs of the operation. It appears from M. Margraaf’s own 
experiments that, at the end of his 13th diftillation, his water 
was itil] found to contain a fmall quantity of nitrous and ma- 
rine acid: it contained therefore, we fay, the proper folvents 





* See the Hon. Mr. H. Cavendifh’s experiments on Rathbone- 
place water, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. lvii, part 1. 
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of calcareous earth, and at that very time, no doubt, the earth 
itfelf; which atterwards appeared on their expulfion, and which 
it is no ways neceiiary to conceive to have been manufactured 
from water in the act of difillation. On the whole, the quan- 
tity of water thus juppoled to have bez tranfmuted into earth 
is very inconfiderable: as at the clofe of the 13th diftillation 
of 3600 ounces of water, only the 14,400th part of its weight 
of earth was obtained. 

MM. Le Roi does not confider the growth of M. Du Hamel’s 
oak as any proof of tranfmutation ; attributing the whole of its 
increafe to the eart!iy and faline parts, which the pureft waters 
have been above fhe./n to contain, “Thefe alone however feem 
to furniih very flender and feanty padulum. The Author fhould 
not have neg) Cied to confider the copious effiuvia from animate 
and inanimate bodies, or the various faline fuiphurcous and 
other particies continually foating in that chaos, the atmof- 
phere; either condented by the water, or which are probably 
ftill more ftrangly attracicd and imbibed by the plant: for it is 
evident that vegetables extend their brancaes, and expand their 
leaves into the air, partly at leaft, for the fame purpofes that 
their roots penetrate and explore the earth; in order to ex- 
tract nourifhment from both thefe elements. But we may go 
further ; for the chemical analyfis of bodics will countenance 
the fuppofition that M. Du Hamel’s oak derived its principal 
increafe from the pure water alone ; which, tovether with fixed 
air, is known to conftitute the greateft part of the weight of 
even the mott folid animal and vegctavle iubilances. After all, 
we are too con{cious of our profound ignorance of the laws of 
Nature to affirm the abfolute immutability of water: we onl 
mean to fhew, that the experiments above produced do not 
prove its actual tranfmutation into earth. 

Memoir VJ. An Acccunt of a Thunder-florm which firuck the 
Terrace of the Royal Obfervatory. By the Abbe Chappe D’Au- 
teroche. | 
The lightening ftruck the maft fixed on the terrace of the 

obfervatory, while the Abbé Chappe and M. Caffini were mi- 

nutely obferving the appearances and progre{fs of the thunder- 

florm, at the diftance only of 32 fathoms from the maft. 

The Abbé, whofe opinion with regard to the conftantly af- 

cending direction of the electric mattcr we have formerly con- 

troverted, in our account of his Travels into Siberia*, fays that 
he faw the lightening evidently afcending from the earth, at 
fome diftance, in the form of arocket, and, in the fubfequent 
explofion, proceeding from the bottom to the top of the maft, 
which was confiderably damaged by it. Though his ftation 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. xli. December, 17/9, page 439. 
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was fo very near the place of the explofion, he affirms that the 
thunder did not immediately follow it; from whence a cone 
clufion is drawn that the explofion was made in mid air, on the 
meeting of the effiuent matter from the earth, with the affluent 
matter from the cloud. 

Among the fhort phyfical obfervations annexed to this clafs 
are accounts of two oiher confiderable thunder-ftorms, which 
happened at Paris in the courfe of this year, the phenomena of 
which in every particular confirm, if that were now necellary, 
the identity of the electric matter and lightening. One cir- 
cumftance, however, related in the firft of thefe accounts ap- 
pears to be of importance; as it fhews into what a variety of 
channels the eleétric matter divides itfelf, when not colleéted 
into one, by means of a proper conductor. ‘The lightening 
ftruck a very large ftack of chimnies, eight in number, fix of 
which it entered, and did confiderable mifchief in the chambers 
of every one of five floors with which they communicated. One 
of the moft fingular circumftances attending it in one of thefe 
rooms was, that it broke a box containing feveral iron tools, 
which bore marks of fufion in many places, without fetting 
fire to half a pound of gunpowder, coniained in an open veffel 
in the fame box. 

Profeffor Boze’s celebrated eleStrical Beatification * has been 
realized, and nearly equalled, by a natural Apotheofis of the 
fame kind, the relation of which was communicated by M. Jal- 
Jabert. His fon travelling with Profeffor Sauffure, over one of the 
higheft mountains of the Alps, they were catched there by a 
thunder-ftorm ; and foon found themfelves, to their great afto- 
nifhment, electrified to fo high a degree, that, on holding out 
their arms from their bodies, /pentaneous {parks darted from 
their fingers, accompanied with the ufual fenfation; and fre- 
quent and {trong fparks likewife proceeded from a metal but- 
ton in M. Jallabert’s hat. In this beatified fituation they con- 
tinued during the whole time of the ftorm, which lafted about 
a quarter of an hour. 

ANATOMY. 
Memoir I. On the real Sex of thofe called Hermaphrodites. By 
M. Ferrein. 

In giving a particular account of this memoir, we fhould 
find ourfelves under a neceffity of entering into details, fit only 
to be perufed in a treatife of anatomy, or difcufled in a court 
of juftice. The fubfect, indeed, is of fuch a nature, and is 
reprefented in fo very naked a manner in this memoir, that we 
cannot handle the nudity without wounding the delicacy of a 
part of our Readers. In compliment however to the reft, be it 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xxxvii. Augult 1767, page 103. 
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fufficient to obferve, that M. N, the fubject of this memoir, a 
young nobleman, as he is here every where called, and whofe 
right toa very confiderable inheritance depends on the determi- 
nation of his fex, appears, like moft of the hermaphrodites 
upon record, to be a female. From M. Ferrein’s account he 
feems, like them, to owe his reputed rank in the male clafs, 
chiefly to the Juxuriance, and partly to the parfimony of Dame 
Nature, employed in the extenfion of fome parts, and the obli- 
teration of others, by which the two fexes are diftinguifhed, 
Thofe who would enter more deeply into this matter, may have 
their curiofity in fome meafure gratified by turning to our ac 
count of M, Arnaud’s memoir on hermaphrodites, in his A/e- 
langes de Chirurgie +, where fome anecdotes are given of one or 
two of the moft celebrated of thefe anomalous perfonages. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Memoir I. Odfervations on the Nature of the Salts extradied from 
the Afhes of Vegetables. By M. Du Hamel. 
Memorr Il. Analyis of the Salts procured from the Marine Plant 
called Varech, or Sea Wreck, By M. Cadet. 

Tn the courfe of M. Du Hamei’s experiments, mentioned in 
a preceding article, it appeared that plants, brought up in the 
pureft water, furnifhed the fame chemical principles with others 
of the fame kind that giew in the richeft foils. From hence 
it fhould feem to follow, that the chemical principles of vege- 
tables arife principally from the internal ccconomy, or organical 
{truCture of their parts ; by which they afiimulate the nourifh- 
ment they receive, however fimple or various, into their own 
fpecific nature. On the other hand it is evident, that fruits 
and greens often contract a particular taile or flavour from the 
foil, and that they receive from thence certain principles which, 
notwithilanding the interior organilation of the plant, retain 
their refpective natures unaltered. ‘The experiments related in 
the firft of thefe memoirs were made partly with a view to throw 
fome light on this fubject, but principally to difcover whether 
the daiz or glaf{wort, in particular, from which pot-afhes are 
procured, which are of fuch extenfive ule in many of the arts, 
might not be cultivated with advantage at a diftance from the 
fea; or whether, if produced in that fituation, its principles or 
chemical produce would be altered. To render what follows 
intelligible, we fhould add, that there are two kinds of fixed 
alcaline falts, the firft of which is contained in the afhes of ve- 
getables in general, and which does not chryftalize, but deli- 
quiatcs in the air: the other, which is the objet of thefe ex- 
periments, commonly ca'led the foflil alcali, and which is the 
bafts of fea-fair, chryftallifes, and does not deliquiate in the air. It 
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is procured from the afhes of kali and other plants which grow 
near or in the fea, and is brought from Alicant and the Levant, 
under the name of pot-afhes. 

M. Fontana, direétor of the manufaCtories of Poitou, hav- 
ing procured fome of the feeds of the kali, in order to fowa 
confiderable quantity of it on the borders of certain falt marfhes 
in that province, M. Du Hamel at the fame time fowed a par- 
cel of the fame feed at Denainvilliers, at a confiderable diftance 
from the fea, and in foils of various qualities. M. Fontana’s 
crop furnifhed pot-afhes confifting of the true foffil alcali, with- 
out the leaft admixture of the common alcali, and of as good a 
quality as thofe imported from Alicant. The falt which M. Du 
Hamel obtained from his plants raifed from the fame feed, indi- 
cated how much this vegetable was affe€ted by fituation, and 
the nature of the pabulum: for a confiderable part of it deli- 
guiated in the air, and was in every other refpect of the fame 
nature with the common alcali, The plant had, neverthelefe, 
{till retained its difpofition to furnifh the foffil alcali: for on 
diffolving that part of the falt which did not deliquiate in 
cold water, he procured from the lixivium, after due evapora- 
tion, fome large chryftals of the true foffil alcali. Although 
the experiments were conducted with fufficient accuracy, the 
fingularity of the fact induced M. Du Hamel to. repeat them 
the following year. He accordingly fowed fome of the feed of 
this year’s crop, and found the refult the fame as before: ex- 
cept that the produce of the common or vegetable alcali ap- 
peared to be fumewhat increafed; apparently in confequence of 
the longer continuance of the plant in an inland country. 

Some interefting obfervations are given in the fecond of thefe 
memoirs on the analyfis of the fea wreck, and particularly on 
the falt extra€ted from its afhes, with which the pot-afhes of 
Alicant are frequently adulterated. His experiments prove, that 
this plant furnifhes, in fact, only a fmall quantity of foffil al- 
cali, mixed with a very confiderable portion of fea falt not de- 
compounded. He therefore recommends the cultivation of the 
kali in proper fituations, as a national concern ; obferving that, 
according to M, Fontana’s obfervation, the pot-afhes imported 
from Spain and the Levant, for the ufe of the manufacturers 
in glafs, foap, &c. coft France two millions of livres annually. 
Memoir III. On the Effects of a viclent Fire on feveral Earths, 

Stones, and metallic Calcees. By M. Macquer. 

We fha!l not enter into any particular detail of the nume- 
rous experiments related in this memoir; which were made in 
a new kind of wind-furnace, conftructed for this particular 
purpofe, and well adapted to experiments of this nature. We 
fhall only obferve that, ty the intenfe heat produced by it, a 
Variety of apyrous earths and ftones or other fubftances, 
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hitherto deemed abfolutely refractory, were brought into fufion ; 

and that there is room to expect that, from the mixtures of dif- 

ferent fubftances, feveral new combinations, of ufc in the dif- 

ferent arts, may be the refult of the further profecution of thefe 

trials. 

Memoir lV. 4 chemical Analyfis of the mineral Water at the Ab- 
bey des Fontenelles, Sc. By M. Cadet. | 

Paffing over ‘she analyfis of the water, we fhall only notice 
one fingular obfervation contained in it, in which the Author 
contraverts the generally received opinion concerning the na- 
ture of the felenite, which is found in all waters, and which is 
generally fuppofed to be folely compounded of the wiérizlic acid 
combined with a calcareous earth. He does not deny that fome 
kinds of this terrene falt may be thus compounded; but ke 
takes pains to prove that other kinds of this concrete owe their 
formation to the other two acids united with fands, or vitrifiable 
earths. He proves, at leaft, that fuch a combination is pofii- 
ble; having rendered even gla/s it/e/f foluble in water. He ef- 
fected this “fingular diflolution, by previoufly reducing it, by 
means of a ftrong and long continued trituration, to an impai- 
pable powder; fo that, on being moiftened with a little water, 
the mais felt between the fingers like a fine pafte or foft clay. 
In this ftate it was acted upon by all the three mineral acids 
indifferently ; and the compound refulting from their commen- 
{truation, being diluted with water, and then decompounded, 
furnifhed felenites, with fine or filky fpicula, in every refpect 
refembling each other. 

Memoir V. Chemical Experiments on the Human Bile, and that 
of Animals. By M. Cadet. 

The fet of experiments related in this memoir was under- 
taken with a view to afcertain the conftituent principles of this 
fluid, which is of fuch great importance in the animal cecono- 
my; and thereby to throw fome additional light on its proper- 
tics, and on the different alterations which it undergoes and 
produces in the human body. 

After a fummary recital of the experiments of preceding cn- 
quirers, and particularly thofe of the ingenious Dr. Macbride, 
in his Experimental Effays, the Author relates his own; from 
whence he deduces that the volatile alcali obferved in the bile is 
only the produce of a fpontaneous putrid fermentation, and 
that it probably did not exiftin the living animal. He efta- 
blithes however the exiftence of the foffil alcali in this fluid, 
or the bafis of fea falt detached from its acid, in confequence 
of a decompofition effected within the body. For on addin 
the marine acid to a portion of frefh bile, chryftals of fea fait 
were produced ; and, on the addition of the nitrous acid, he 
procured quadrangular nitre ; and Glauber’s falt, on the addi- 
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tion of the vitriolic acid. This alcali, intimately united with 
an animal oil, another of its conftituent principles, forms a 
natural liquid foap. We fhall only add, that from an admix- 
ture of thefe acids with the bile, true felenites were produced ; 
which deteé&t the prefence of a calcareous or other earth in this 
fluid, to which, as a bafis, biliary concretions or gall ftones 
probably owe their formation. M. Cadet draws a practical in- 
ference from this obfervation, and gives fome cautions againft 
the too liberal ufe of abforbent earths; after having recited a 
cafe which, he thinks, furnifhes an inftance of their having 
actually produced thefe morbid concretions. 
BoTANY. 
Memoir. Ona particular Motion in a Plant called Tremella, 
a | By M. Adanfon. 

The obfervations of modern naturalifts have brought us ac- 
quainted with many individuals, that feem to bear an equal re- 
lation to the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; or which are of fo 
anomalous a kind, as to excite doubts to which of them the 
belong. M. Adanfon, however, contiders the fubjeét of this 
article as belonging undoubtedly to the fecond ; though if there 
be a body which really participates both of the animal and ve- 
getable nature at the fame time, and forms the link which joins 
the two clafles, he thinks that it is undoubtedly the Tremella, 
The moticns of the fenfitive and other plants of the fame 
kind, he obferves, are not properly fpontaneous and intrinfical, 
or independent of external caufes, at leaft fenfible ones; as 
he intimates thofe of the Tremella to be, which he qualifies with 
the epithet of nearly animal: and yet afterwards, by the term 
Spontaneous, he obferves, that he does not mean to defign a 
voluntary motion ; for he apprehends, that there is a material 
difference between the voluntary motions of animals, and thofe 
of the plant in queftion. There is indeed an ob{curity, and 
a feeming contradiction, in fome of his reafonings, and in his 
defcription of the particular motions of this plant; which are 
not at all cleared up to us, even by the engravings that accom- 
pany this memoir. We fhall attempt, however, to give a fhort 
de(crip:ion of this curious fubject, and of its fingular proper- 
ties, together with a general account of his obfervations upon 
it. 

This vegetable production is that fpecies of the Tremella 
which is denominated by Dillenius Conferva gelatinofa omnium 
tenerrima F minima, aquarum limo innafcens. It is feen only in 
the fpring and autumn, when the temperature of the air is be- 
tween 45 and 55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, gener- 
ally at the bottom of water in ditches and cart-ruts, after long 
rains, in the form of a tender flimy cruft of a deep green colour. 
It is generally found in pieces extending from two inches to a 
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foot in diameter, and from a quarter of a linc to a line in thick- 
ncis, comprehending the flime which adheres to it. On ex- 
amining it with a ‘moderate magnifier, it is obferved to be 
entirely compofed of fhort cylindrical fibres, obtufe at each 
end, and croffed or interwoven with each other in all manner 
éf Siteions, like the threads of felt. “‘Thefe filaments, which 
are about thirteen times fmaller in diameter than a fine hair, do 
not excced three lines in length, and are conftantly ftrait and 
preity rigid. Obferved with a lens, which magnifies the dia- 
meters of objeéts 400 times, each fibre is feen to confift of 
articulsiions, feparated by diaphragms or membranes ; each 


joint being equal in length to the diameter of the fibre. 


In the fublequent obfervations, relating to the motion of this 
plant, we fhall, for the reafons already hinted, follow M. 
Adanion as clofely as is confiftent with brevity. He fays that, 
* notwithitanding the apparent rigidity of thefe fibres, they 
have a fpontaneous lateral motion, by which they approach 
and feparate fiom each other ;—that this motion, which is not 
very fenfible, except towards the edge of this vegetable tiflue, 
is not obfervable in all the filaments at the fame time, nor in 
the fame direction.—Some appear to fhorten themfelves, ( /e 
yaccourcir,) that is, to go backwards without any fenfible con- 
traGtion, and to interweave them{clves with each other, to 
render the texture of the piece more compact; but the greater 
number appear to move forwards.’ Notwithftanding the difler- 
ent movements which thefe threads exhibit, he adds, that their 
various motions compenfate each other ; fo that the hbres (we 
fuppofe he means the intire piece) do not upon the whole fen- 
fibly change place. 

Befide thefe lateral, progreffive, and retrograde motions, 
which all appear to be ipontaneeus, they have likewife,. he 
adds, un mouvement d’ acer asffzment, or a motion produced by their 
growth, and by which they are lengthened xear 3 lines in the 
fpace of a night. Thefe obfervations were made on filaments 
kept apart in glaffes, and the growth of which was always vi- 
fibly promoted, to a certain extent, by the increafed warmth 
of the air; though, on the other hand, they perifhed in a heat 
excecding 80 degrees. In thefe glaffes he obferved their man- 
ner of propagation, which is effe ected by a fpontaneous fepara- 
tion into two unequal parts *. “The fmaller parts foon grow 
to their proper fize, and the Ginsteats thus multiplied approach, 
and proceed to crofs and interlace themfelves with each other ; 





* This mode of propagation reminds us of the fimilar procefs 
performed by fome of the animalcular tril de, (particularly the Vol- 
wex of Linnzus,) as obferved by M. de Sauifure of Geneva, and of 
which Our readers will find a deicription in our 44th volume, Maich 


ly page 210. 
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flill perfevering in thefe motions, even after they are thus inter- 
woven, and have manufaétured themfelves, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreffion, into this fingular fpecies of vegetable 
felt. 

Twice in the year, this feemingly animated vegetable affocta- 
tion perifhes, at leaft to all appearance, in confequence of the 
heats of fummer and the frofts of winter. They, however, re- 
appear likewife twice a-year, and generally in the fame places, 
On this occafion M. Adanfon afks, Whether their re-appearance 
is owing to a new fpontaneous creation ? meaning only however by 
this phrafe, whether their reproduction be owing merely to the 
genial and temperate moifture of the earth, and independently 
of any pre-exiftent germs, or of feeds or other parts analogous 
tothem. The ftate of his health and of his eyes preventing 
him from profecuting the delicate and decifive experiments ne- 
ceffary to the determination of this problem, Mr, Needham has 
undertaken to communicate M. Adanfon’s ideas on this fubje& 
to that celebrated naturalift and microfcopical obferver, M. 
Spalanzani; from whom the public may expect fome further 
lights concerning this very fingular production. 


(To be concluded in a following number.] Bu-y, 
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ART. II. 

Hiftoire de l’ Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. The Hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, for the 
year 1767. Vol. xxii. 4to. Berlin, 1769. 

ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Memoir I. 4 Relation of the artificial Faecundation of a female 
Palm-Tree, performed at the Botanical Garden of the Royal Aca- 
demy. By M. Gleditfch. | 

i? appears from this memoir that the neceflity of a natural 

or artificial application of the farina foecundans of the male 
palm-tree to the flowers of the female, to enable it to produce 
dates, its proper fruit, and feed, has lately been very warmly 
contefted by fome German naturalifts ; notwithftanding the high 
antiquity of this opinion, and the well authenticated accounts 
of the univerfal practice of the inhabitants of the Eaft, on this 
fubjedt. Experiments nearly of the fame kind with thofe here 
related had likewife been twice before tried with fuccefs upon 
the fame tree, which is now old, and is of that fpecies denomi- 
nated Chamarops by Linnzus. It differs from other trees of 
the family of the palms in being an zmperfec? female hermaphro- 
dite; pofleding the female organs of generation in a perfe& 

{tate, while the male parts want the effential matter requifite 

to impregnate them, and which muft therefore be furnifhed by 

~ male palm-tree, evidently deftined by nature for this pure 
pofe, 
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The tree which was the fubje&t of thefe and the former ex- 
periments, had continued many years in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, in a ftate of conftant fterility. In the years 1749 and 
1750 the Author fucceilively impregnated its female flowers 
with fome duft procured from the flowers of a male palm- 
tree growing at Leipfic, which was fent to him by the poft. 
In confequence of thefe operations, it produced in both thefe 
years perfect datcs, which arrived at maturity ; fome of which 
were fown, and the young palm-trees which fprung from them 
are now growing in the botanic garden. After this, no male 
duft having been procured, the tree returned to its former bar- 
ren ftate, in which it continued 18 years. In May 1767 the 
Author procured fome frefh farina, which was fent to him 
from Carlfruhe, at the diftance of 80 German miles, in a 
letter ; together with fome that had been collected the year be- 
fore. At the proper time he applied the duft, and particularly 
the frefh farina, to three particular clufters of the female 
flowers, with a fmall hair pencil. The effect of this application 
very foon became fenfible, by the changes obferved in all the 
flowers,tbus treated, except thofe which had received the old 


far@ie “At the end of feven months, the former bore perfe& 


and ripe dates, undoubtedly capable of producing plants of the 
fame kind with that from which they proceeded, as appeared 


from the two former experiments ; while the remaining flowers, 


to which the duft had not been applied, produced, as ufual, 
little imperfeét fruits, which fcarce arrived to the fize of chick- 
peafe.—We fhall only add, that this procefs bears a very mani- 


feft analogy with the fingular operation defcribed in a former. 


volume of thefe memoirs, as performed by M. Jacobi, in the 
fructification of falmon, by means of the /iguor feminalis of the 
male fifth brought from a diftance ; the detail of which may be 

feen in the Appendix toour 40th volume, page 560, &c. 

Memorr Il. On the Figure of the Ocean. By M. Lambert. 

The Author endeavours to fhew in what manner the Alps, 
the Cordeliers, the other large chains of mountains on our 
globe, nay the whole habitable earth itfelf, may have been 
raifed up from the fea (which he fuppofes to have formerly 
covered it) by means of explofions produced by deeply-feated 
and extenfive fubterraneous conflagrations. He confiders the 
direction of the various currents of water, that muft have been 
formed by thefe operations; by which were determined the 
courfes of rivers, and the figure of the ocean. ‘This laft he 
confiders in the light of an immenfe river, flowing in the wide 
extended valleys formed by, and remaining after, thefe great 
convulfions. He explains and corroborates thefe gigantic ideas 
by a map of the world, in which the brancbes of this great 
river, the ocean, are difplayed and pointed out. He gives us 
fome 
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fome comfort by affuring us, that the fyftem of our globe is 
iow at laft happily arrived at a ftate of permanence, and that 
no fuch extenfive concuffions are hereafter to be apprehended ; 
as fo many vulcano’s or /piracula are now open in various parts 
of the globe, which give a free vent to the fubterraneous fires. 
Thefe, however, ftill manifeft their exiftence, and exert their 
activity in other parts of the world, though on a fmaller fcale, 
by throwing up from the bottom of the fea a new ifland occa- 
fionally, or, in a laft feeble effort, producing an earthquake. 

Memorr III. On the Caufe of the Colours obferved in the Shadows 

of Bodies. By M. Beguelin. 

M. Buffon, the Author obferves, was the firft who noticed, 
or at leaft publifhed any account of thefe colours, which ma 
be feen foon after the rifing, and a little time before the fetting 
of the fun*. At thefe times, the fhadows of bodies received 
on a white plane, are fometimes obferved to be green, -but 
more generally blue, and frequently of the brighteft azure co- 
lour. M. Buffon did not undertake to explain the caufe of 
thefe appearances, though he propofed to confider them in a 
future memoir, which, however, never appeared; nor have the 
Abbé Mazeas, or others who have fince attempted the folution 
of this optical queftion, fucceeded. MM. Beguelin’s explication 
is in fubftance as follows : 

The fhadowed part of a white wall, or piece of paper, ex- 
pofed to the fun’s rays, he obferves, receives light at the 
fame time from every other part of the atmofphere. But in 
a clear fky this light is always blue. ‘This part of the paper, 
therefore, from which only the fun’s light is intercepted, re- 
filets to the eye the blue colour which it receives from every 
other part of the fky. It will be objeéted, that when the fun 
is more elevated above the horizon, as at noon for inftance, the 
fhadow is dark and not at all coloured, though the bluenefs of 
the fky continues the fame. Tothis he anfwers, that thefhadowed 
part undoubtedly refleSts the blue light which it receives from 
a clear fky, during every part of the day ; but that it is not {trong 
enough to produce any particular fenfation, when the fun is con- 
fiderably elevated, on account of the fplendor of his beams; and 
that this blue reflected light can only be perceived in the evenings 
and mornings, when that fplendor is confiderably diminifhed. M. 





* See Memoires de I’ Acad. Roy. de Sciences de Paris, Année 1743, 
p- 203. edit. in 12mo.—M. Buffon, however, was not the firft who 


cbferved or wrote concerning thefe colours. The celebrated Leo- 


nard da Vinci, who lived above 250 years ago, defcribes them very 
accurately in his Yraité de la Peinture, chap. 328. and in a concife 
manner affigns the very fame caufe for their production with that 
here given by the Author, 
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Buffon, however, twice obferved thefe fhadows to be green, a3 
we have often done :--an appearance not fatisfactorily accounted 
for by this hypothefis; as the fky is feldom or never of that 
colour. M. Beguelin fuppofes this appearance to have been 
owing to fome glocal caule ; poffibly to fome yellownefs, in the 
wal] which received the fhadow, mixed with the blue light of 
the fky, or to fome accidental reflection from the grafs or other 
gas ities bodies. 

ome of M. Beguelin’s experiments feem to prove fufficiently 
that the blue colour of thefe fhadows, in a great meafure, pro- 
ceeds from the caufe which he affigns, thouvh not univerfally ; 
for we have obferved them at a time when the atmofphere was 
covered with wiitifh clouds, and confequently when there was 
no blue fky to produce them. He neglects likewife to confider 
a very material circumftance ;—the evident differences in the 
colour of the fun’s light, at the different times when this phe- 
nomenon is, and is not, perceived; which is ufually yellow 
or reddifh in the evening and morning, and white in other 
parts of the day. There is accordingly another caufe which, 
in our opinion, fometimes wholly produces, and at other times 
greatly contributes to the appearance. ‘T’he influence of this 
caufe may be ftrongly prefumed from fome experiments related 
by M. Buffon in the memoir above referred to; in which, how- 
ever, he does not undertake to folve the appearances, nor ap- 
plies them to this particular cafe. As they are curious in them- 
felves, and, we think, applicable to the prefent queition, we 
fhall briefly relate one or two of them, and offer an explana- 
tion of them; which, though neceflarily fhort, will be readily 
underftood by thofe converfant in inquiries of this nature. 

After looking attentively and fteadily for two or three mi- 
nutes, or longer, if poffible, at a fmall fquare piece of paper 
or cloth, of a bright crange or ye/low colour, placed in the middle 
of a fheet of white paper, a border of a bright d/ue colour will 
begin to appear on one or more of its fides, efpecially on giv- 
ing the eye any motion, which is indeed unavoidable; and it 
will conftantly appear on that fide to which the eye happens to 
ftray. On turning the eye to the blank part of the fheet, a 
fquare of the very fame fize will be perceived; but of a d/ue 
colour. After long viewing a red fquare in the fame manner, 
a border of a pale green will appear on the fides of the figure ; 
and a green fquare of the fame fize will be feen, on directing 
the eye to another part of the paper. With regard ta the caufe 
of thefe imaginary colours, it may, we think, be eafily con- 
ceived, that the nerves of that part of the retina, on which the 
image of the yellow or red paper has been fo long received, are 
blunted, and at laft almoft rendered infenfible to the impreffions 
of the rays of thofe colours. ‘This indecd is rendered evident 
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to the aching fenfe, by the gradual dilution and faintnefs of the 
colour of the cloth, towards the end of theexperiment. Thefe 
nerves neverthelefs continue perfectly fenfible, and as it were 
alive, tothe very different impreffions of all the other rays, con- 
tained in the white compounded light reflected from the paper. 
Now, of thefe rays, thofe at a diftance from red and yellow in 
the prifmatic feries, and particularly the green and blue rays, 
will moft diftinguifhably affect nerves already jaded with the 
fenfations of red and yellow. © In other words, the infenfibility 
of the retina to red or yellow light, will produce the fame effect 
as if the red or yellow rays, contained in the white light re- 
flected from the paper, were intercepted ; as happens in one of 
Newton’s well-known experiments, where, after the intercep- 
tion of thefe rays in the coloured /pec?rum, the femaining light, 
collected by a convex lens into a focus, appears green or blue. 
It is eafy to apply thefe obfervations to the prefent fubject ; 
making allowances for difference of circumf{tances, and con- 
fidering the white wall or paper as illuminated by the reddi/h ot 
yellows/h light of the rifing and fetting fun; and the fhadow 
(and confequently that part of the retina on which its image 
falls) as fecluded or guarded from it, but, at the fame time, 
receiving and refleCting to the eye the common light of the 
atmofphere *. In the firft of thefe cafes, that is, when the 
light of the fun is of a reddt/b hue, the fhadow will appear green ; 
and in the latter, lve. On the whole, M. Beguelin’s obfer- 
vations united with thefe, feem fully to account for every cir- 
cumftance attending the phenomena. From the caufe which he 
propofes, the blue fhadows would be painted on the retina of 
an eye taken out of the head of an animal; as being produced 
by real blue rays reflected from the atmofphere. From the 
caufe which we aflign, confidered alone, no fuch coloured 
fhadow would exift, either in the living or the dead organ. In 
the former, however, the colour will be percerved, though not 
painted on the retina; and accordingly the fenfation of blue, 
though, in this inftance as well as in the former, actually.pro- 
duced by blue rays, may be called imaginary, or accidental; (fo 
M. Buffon terms thefe colours ;) as depending /olely on a pecu- 
liar modification, or the fenfibility of the organs in a living fub- 
ject. Both, however, we prefume, at different times, either 


, 





* We fhall mention, however, ina few words, the following eafy 
experiment, the circumftances of which correfpond more nearly with 
thofe of the fubje& in queftion. If a piece of paper be viewed, 
which is painted al] over of a bright blue or yellow colour, except 
a narrow ftripe, which is left white, and reprefents the fhadow ; this. 
uncoloured flip will appear of a greenifh or bluifh hue, according as 
the paper was painted either red or yellow. 
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jingly or together, according to different circumftances, pro™ 

duce the appearances. 

Memoir LV. On the Art of Dying, as practifed beth by the An- 
tierts and Moderns. By M. de Francheville. 

The firft part of this memoir contains the hiftory of this art, 
and the latter, many details relative to the practice of it; par- 
ticularly a defcription of the different drugs and other fubftances 
which conftitute the materia tindloria, digefted in an alphabe- 
tical order. We need fay nothing farther concerning this dif- 
fertation, than that among thefe drugs we obferve a plant 
here named Dividivi, which was brought from the Caraccas into 
Spain for the firft time in 1769, and which, in confequence of 
experiments that have been made upon it at Madrid, is found 
to be preferable to galls in dying black. ‘The royal council of 
commerce have taken meatures to encourage the importation of 
it; his Catholic majefty has given dire€tions for a new fet of 
experiments on this fubjcct, and has ordered the refult of them 
to be printed. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Memoir I. On a Method of carrying the Object Glaffes of Tele- 
feopes toa higher Degree of Perfection. By M. L. Euler. 

Ic is well known that images formed by rays differing in re- 
frangibility, and pafling through one or more glafles, made only 
of one kind cf refracting matter, cannot poflibly be united in 
the fame focus. In our Review of a Summary of a general 
Theory of Dioptrics*, written by the Author, and publifhed in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for the 
year 1705, we gave a general account of the method which 
he there propofed of conftruéting a compound object-glafs of 
one fpecies only of refracting matter, by which the images 
formed by the difterently coloured rays, though not united in 
the fame plane, might be thrown into fuch a fituation, as to be 
all feen under the’fame angle, foas not to produce any colours, 
or fenfible ccnfufion whatever, to an eye viewing them ata 
proper diftance, or tn the point of concousfe of two lines drawn 
by the extremities of the different images. For a fhort account 
of the principles on which this ingenicus propofal is founded, 
we refer the reader to the article quoted below. 

_In this memoir he profecutes this idea, and fhews the praéti- 
cability of executing it. He referves for another memoir the 
particular confideration of the method of entirely deftroying 
the colorific aberration, where only one fpecies of glafs is ems 
ployed in the conftruction. Ia the prefent paper he confiders 
only the proper method of correcting the aberration ariling from 
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* See Appendix to our 42d volume, page 506. 
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the aperture or figure ; which it is abfolutely nec flary to effect 
completely, before the apr arrangement of the coloured 
images above-mentioned, fo neceflary to the deftruction of the 
colours, can poffibly take place: affirming, that all the advan- 
tages, which Mr. Dollond has derived from the ufe of glafles 
of different refracting powers, may be thus obtained with one 
{pecies of glafs ; and “declaring; that the mere difference in the 
refrative powers of glafles is too {mall to produce thefe advan- 
tages. 

M. Euler, however, docs not diflemble one apparent difad~ 
vantage, arifing from the pofition of his differently coloured 
images, which are projeéted in planes ficuated at different dif- 
tances from the eye. From hence it may follow, that if the 
image formed by the mean rays is at the proper diftance for 
diftinét vifion, that produced by the red rays will be too near, 
and that produced by the violet rays, too diftant, for this pur- 


pofe. He owns that fome degree of indiftin@nefs or confufion | 


may arife from hence; but obferves, in the firft place, that it 
is of a very different nature from that hitherto complained of. 
He affirms, in the next place, that it will be very {mall, and 
of little confequence, unlefs a very great magnifying power is 
wanted; as the human eye is accultomed to fee objects, placed 
even at very different diftances, with a fufficient degreeof diltin®- 
nefs. It were to be wifhed, nevertheleis, that even this flight 
confufion could be removed: but he owns that this can only 
be effeled by employing glaffes of different refractive powers. 
This remedy, however, would give rife to other inconvenien- 
cies. The object-glafies for this purpofe wouid not bear an 
aperture large enough for clear vifion, and their focal lengths 
muft be confiderable. On the whole, if a very great magnify- 
ing power is required, he recommends the conftruction of a 
hollow object-glafs filled with water, according to the rules 
and meafures formerly determined by his fon; in which both 
the fpecies of aberration might be entirely annihilated. 

The three remaining memoirs contained in this clafs are not 
fufceptible of abridgment. In the two firft of them, M. de 
Ja Grange treats of the refolution of numerical equations ; and, 
in the laft, M. Lambert attempts a general and abfolute folu- 
tion of the celebrated problem of three bodies, by the means of 
infinite feries. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir I. Confiderations cn the principal End propsfed in the 

Formation of Academies, and on the Advantages to be derived from 

thefe Efichlifbments. By M. Formey. 

To thefe inftitutions the Author principally attributes that 
aftonifhing progrefs which has been made in philofophical and 
ufeful knowledge, during the Jaft hundred years: obferving that, 
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within that period, the ftock of real knowledge has received a 
much greater increafe, than in the forty centuries which pre- 
ceded it. Ihe Royal Society, he obferves, was the firft that 
undertook, and that has moft fuccefsfully profecuted the true 
and proper. defign of thefe eftablifhments. He is not equally 
juft and accurate in attributing to Defcartes the great and in- 
tercfting revolution produced in philofophical inquiries, in mo- 
dern times. He confiders him as the founder of philofophy, 
and as having taught us to think and reafon for ourfelves. We 
are furprifed that the Author, fo well informed in the hiftory of 
philofophy as he is known to be, fhould, on this occafion, over- 
look one, who was not indeed the founder of any particular 
fyftem, nor does his name ftand at the head of any particular 
fect of philofophers; but who was undoubtedly the father of 
true philofophy. We fcarce need to name the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, to whofe profound and extenfive views and excellent 
precepts, the Jaft and prefent age are wholly indebted for the 
true and only fuccefsful method of proceeding in philofophicak 
inquirics. 

In the following paper, M. Beguelin applies Leibnitz’s cele- 
brated metaphyfical principle of a /uffictent reafon, to the cleat- 
ing up fome doubts, and the refolving certain qucftions, which 
have been: much litigated by mathematicians, relative to the 
do&trine of Chances; and in the third and laft memoir of this 
clafs, M. Sulzer ehdceavours to throw fome light on the origin 
of language, and treats of the reciprocal influence. which 
the faculties of fpeech and reafon have on each other: fhewing, 
that in proportion as language is fucceflively improved by the 
reafoning faculty, the latter, in its turn, is ftrengthened, and 
the various operations of the mind are facilitated and ex- 
tended, by the fu¢ceflive improvements made in language. 

Betrres LETTRES. 
Memoir I. On the true Nature and Character of the Beautiful in 
general. By M. de Catt. 

The Author of this diflertation takes more pains than are ne- 
ceflary, to fhew that our ideas of the Beautiful are in general 
excited in us by objects, in confequence of their being pofleffed 
of an aptitude to give us pleafure, without reference to utility. 
He does not, however, enter deep into the fubjeét, and in par- 
ticular negleéts to obferve in how great a number of cafes our 
fenfe of beauty derives its exiftence, either wholly or in part, 
from real or fuppofed utility ; though, in other inftances, it 
appears to be totally independent of it. ad 


We fhall only give the titles of the remaining articles of 
this volume. Thefe are, A Difcourfe on Senfibility, by M. 
Touffaint ; a Difflertation on the Influence of the Belles Let- 
tres on the Progrefs of Philofophy, by M. Bitaubé ; — the 
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Eloge of M. Suffmilch. Ina kind of appendix, which termi- 
nates the volume, an account is given of the tranfit of Venus 


in 1769, as obferved by M. J. Bernoulli, at Colombes near 


Paris. B.. “Ye 





ART. III. 

Obfervations Phyfiques, Sc. Phyfical and moral Obfervations on 
the Inftinét of Animals, on their Induftry, and Manners. By 
Hermann Samuel Reimar, Profeffor of Philofophy at Hamburgh, 
and Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peter fburgh. 
Tranflated from the German, by M. R** de L***,  12mo. 
2 Vols. Amfterdam and Paris *. 


HE Author of this performance died about three years 
Tv ago, at Hamburgh, with the character of a poataanes me- 
taphyfician, an excellent naturalift, and a judicious divine. 
He had been many years employed in felecting, with a view to 
publication, from the writings of the moft cilchrated natu~ 
ralifts, the beft authenticated and moft interefting obfervations 
relative to the different inftin@s of particular animals, together 
with circumftantial defcriptions of their -various operations and 
refpective modes of living. “The abundance of the materials 
which he had colleéted with this view, would, he obferves, have 
rendered the execution of this fcheme very eafy. He chofe, 
however, to publifh firft thefe general obfervations on animal 
inftin@, and to referve the particular details for a fubfequent 
publication. Though the completion of his entire plan has 
been defeated by his death, his tranflator exprefles his hopes 
that the curious collections made by fo judicious a naturalift as 
M. Reimar, will not be loft to the world. 

In our review of the prefent work, the principal fault of 
which is, that it is in general written in too diffufe and fyf- 
tematic a manner, we fhall endeavour to extract the fubftance 
of the more effential and interefting parts of it, divefted, as 
much as pofflible, of the {cholaftic diftinctions and divilans with 
which it too much abounds, Too perform this properly, it will 
be neceflary to premife a fhort hiftorical account of the various 
fyftems which have been propofed by ancient and modern 
writers, with a view to explain the principles which produce and 
direct the fpontaneous actions of brute animals. In the courfe of 
this expofition, as well as an the entire account of this work, 
inftead of tranfcribing any part of it, we fhall, for the reafons 
above hinted, fhut the book, and endeavour to prefent the Au- 
thor’s meaning in more plain and popular terms; occafionally 
interfperfing fuch reflections or illuftrations as have occurred to 
us in the perufal of it. 
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The greater part of the ancient philofophers have afcribed 
to brutes an underftanding, or adegree of reafon, of the fame 
nature with, but more or “lefs differing in degree from, that of 


"; Sceptics, according to Sextus ~Empiricus, abfo- 
ye placed 





them on a Jevel with man ; and Pythagoras, Plato, 
and fome other philofophers, attribute their inferiority to him, 
to the want only of proper and fufficient bodily organs. We 
fhall, on this occafion, add, that even a modern writer, M. 
Helvetius *, has taken fome pains to fupport the credibility of 
this opinion, by the enumeration of feveral phyfical caufes to 
which he afcribes the inferiority of brute animals. Thefe are, 
the great difference between their organical ftru@ture and that of 
human bodies, and particularly their want of hands, with 
which men are enab!ed to execute fo many admirable opera- 
tions ; the general fhortnefs of their lives; their not ufually 
living in fociety ; and Jaftly, the cloathing with which na- 
ture has bountifully endowed the greater part of them, and 
the pofleflion of which renders the exercife of many arts abfao- 
folutely unneceflary among them, which are indifpenfably re- 
guifite to man. 

Among the moderns, Cudworth endeavoured to explain the 
inftinéts of animals, by means of a certain fla/tic nature, an in- 
termediate being ecxifting between God and the univerfe; by 
which, under the cireGtion of the Deity, the bodies and fouls 
of men and animals are excited to the production of certain 
ends, refpecting their well-being and prefervation ; without 
any knowledge however of the means, or any fentiment, ap- 
petite, or volition whatever concurring to the production of the 
effect. 

This ftranze and myfterious fyftem was follawed by that of Def- 
cartes, who thought that all the ations of brute animals m ight be 
explained by the fimple laws of mechanifin. This ohilofopher 
confidered animals as machines totally devoid of life and fenti- 
ment; but conflructed by the Creator with furch exquifite art, 
and fo highly finifhed, that the mere impreffions of light, 
found, and other external agents, on their organs, produced a 
feries of motions in them, "aad caufed them to execute: thofe 
various operations, which before had been afcribed to an inter- 
nal principle of life and fpontaneity. The ey of this 
opinion mutt appear evident, on the fiightcft confideration of 
the actions and manners of animals, which are totally incom- 
patible with the mere principles and Jaws of mechanifm. 

The fr enelablijhed harmony of Leibnitz, a fyitem formed to elu- 
cidate the myiterious union between the human foul and bo dy, has 
been applied to explain the actions of brute animals. Accord- 
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ing to this hypothefis, the foul and body have no energy or 
influence whatever on, nor any phyfical communication 
with, each other. The volitions of the one, and the motions 
of the other, are only cotemporary phenomena, or fimultaneous 
but independent modifications of the two fubftances. Accord- 
ing to eftablifhed laws, by which they are both regulated, they 
exift together, but do not produce each other; any more than 
two pendulums of equal length, put in motion at the fame 
time, and vibrating exactly in equal times, and in the fame 
direction, are the caufes of each other’s motions. According 
to this fyftem, however, brutes are acknowledged to have a 
foul, and to be poffefled of life and fenfibility ; but a foul that 
has no influence in producing or directing the motions of the 
body, which, on its part, is as much a machine as that of 
Defcartes; though, in one refpect, feemingly a more perfect 
one: as itis apiece of machinery that goes alone, and exc- 
cutes, of its own accord, the various movements to which it is 
deftined, and which exaétly correfpond and harmonize with the 
pre-eftablifhed perceptions and volitions of the foul to which 
it is united. To a body, however, thus conftituted, the foul 
feems to us an unneceflary appendix.— But we need not dwell 
any longer on an hypothelis which deftroys all phyfical influ- 
ence and caufation; which leaves every motion of body, and 
every modification of mind, both in men and brutes, perfely 
infulated, and unconnected with each other ; and, at one ftroke, 
breaks all the Jinks that unite the phyfical, moral, and intel- 
Jectual world together. 

According to Malebranche’s fyftem, we fee all things in 
God, who is the immediate Author of every motion. This 
hypothefis feems to have been applied to the prefent fubject by 
fome, who confider the actions of animals as produced by the 
conftant and immediate influence of the divine energy, direét- 
ing all their inclinations and motions. But this method of 
treating the queftion is as unphilofophical, as it would be to fay 
that the foul of the artift refides in the watch that he has mde, 
and actuates its moticns. Jt is mounting up at once to the 
firft caufe, without acknowledging, or making any inquiry into 
the nature of, thofe intermediate and fubordinate caufes, which 
the Creator has undoubtedly placed between himfelf and his 
creatures ; the exiftence, nature, and defign of which, it is the 
proper bufinefs of philofophy to difcover and inveftigate Such, 
however, appears to have been the opinion of Mr. Aldifon, as 
may be feen on confulting the fecond volume of the Spectator. 

M. Buffon confiders brutes, with Defcartes, as merely cor- 
poreal machines, without a foul, without notions or imagina- 
tion, or any faculty that bears even a ciftant analogy to think~- 
ing, or underftanding ; and confequently without prudence, 
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art, or invention. He differs from that philofopher, however, 
in granting them life, and the faculty of perceiving and diftin- 
cuifhing between pleafure and pain; together with a ftrong 
inclination to the former, and averfion to the latter. By thefe 
inclinations and averfions he undertakes to account for all, 
even the moft ftriking operations of animals ; affirming that, in 
confequence of impreffions made on the brain, by means of the 
fenfitive organs, and by the re-aétion of the brain and nerves 
on the mufcles, thefe machines acquire a motion conformable 
tothe nature of the animal, and of the impreffions of the dif- 
ferent objects which act upon their organs, and excite de- 
fire or averfion. M. Buffon makes aconfiderable ftride, how- 
ever, in attributing to the mere defre of pleafure, or averfion 
to pain, the power of employing the proper means, nay the 
beft of all poifible means, tending to their well being and 
prefervation, 

We fhall only curforily mention the opinions of another fet 
of philofophers, who endeavour to explain the actions of brute 
animals, by mere corporeal feeling, without any afliftance of 
the mind. Among thefe, Mylius is of opinion, ethat pain 


"alone produc’s many of thofe actions which we attribute to 


defign. He fuppofes that the caterpillar, for inftance, at the 
time of its metamorphofis, ]abours under a fit of the cholic, 
produced by the fuperabundance of that glutinous liquor, which 
afterwards forms its envelope or cafe, and which it twifts round 
its body, drawing it into threads in a variety of directions, in 
confequence of the repeated contorfions caufed by the pain it 
fuffers during the time of its exudation. We fhall likewife 
only briefly notice a fyftem propofed by fome young philofo- 
phers at Leipfic, who publifhed their inquiries in 1745, under 
the direction of Profeflor Winckler, Thefe gentlemen fuppofe 
brutes to be poffefled of an immaterial foul, which has its feat 
in the brain: and with regard to the curious works of many 
animals, fuch as bees, beavers, fpiders, &c. in particular, 
they fuppofe that, in the brains of thefe animals, at their firft 
birth, there are proper images, and even geometrical figures, 
imprefled ; and that by means of thefe models, and by their 
action or impreffion upon the foul, the latter is both enabled 
and excited to execute, by means of the proper bodily organs, 
certain figures analogous to them. The poflibility of this they 
endeavour to prove, or at leaft to illuftrate, by a very notabie 
and fingular experiment. If a perfon, they obferve, hold his 
ear at one extremity of a beam of wood or a bar of iron, while 
another perfon ftrikes the oppofite end with a body of a trian- 
gular figure, in fuch a manner that all the three angles, or the 
whole plane, that is, the flat part of the figure, may {trike it 
at the fame time ; the ear of the obferver will not only convey 
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to the mind the idea of a triangle, but likewife the particular 
fpecies of the figure. M. Reimar, on this occafion, very mo- 
deftly confefies the flate of his organs, or of his mental facul- 
ties, to be fuch, as to be by no means qualified or adapted to 
the hearing of triangles; and much lefs to the perceiving by the 
ear, whether they are equilateral or rectangular. 

To fhorten our enumeration of the various fy{ftems that have 
been offered relative to this fubject, we thall proceed to thofe 
in which brute animals are fuppofed to be endowed with a cer- 
tain portion of reafon and intelligence, directing them in their 
various operations. When we obferve many of their actions 
to be conformable to the moft exact rules of reafon, and to be 
fuch as we fhould have executed in the like fituations, it is un- 
doubtedly very natural to conclude that they are the refult 
of the fame principle by which we conduct ourfelves. Of the 
many fupporters of this opinion, M. Condillac. may be juftly 
confidered as having given it the higheft embellifhments in his 
Traité des Animaux; where he fuppofes that brutes poilefs, 
in common with us, though in an inferior degree, the faculty 
of reafon; and that the art and addrefs which they manifett 
in many of their operations, is acquired by reflection, and by 
comparing objects with each other; that they improve their 
knowledge, in the fame manner as we do, by exercife and ex- 
perience ; and that accordingly they poflefs the faculty of in- 
vention. Mr. Reimar’s objections to this hypothefis, collected 
into one point of view, are in fubftance as follow: 

No art can be invented, or operation executed, which is the 
refult of thought or reflection, without experience, either our 
own or that of others, as a bafis or groundwork. But the 
operations which brute animals perform, fo manifeftly and ne- 
ceflarily conducive to their well-being, their prefervation, and 
that of their fpecies and progeny, are executed by them pre- 
vioufly to all experience whatever. ‘The fpider forms its web, 
and the lion-pifmire digs its little pit, before the former has 
yet tafted a fly, or the latter, an ant; and even before they 
know, or can have been informed, that fuch infects exift. 
The caterpillar, at the proper feafon, weaves the cafe for its 
approaching metamorphofis into an aurelia, without having had 
any experience of its own, or having received any light or 
inftruction, either from the example or precepts of other cater- 
pillars or butterflies. Further; fcarce has the young bee 
completed its metamorphofis from the aurelia-ftate, and ex- 
panded and dried its wings, but it fallies forth alone from the 
hive, alights upon the proper flowers, extracis from them the 
proper juice, collects their farina, kneads it into a little pellet, 
and depofites it in the proper receptacles in its feet, returns 
back to the hive, and delivers up the honey and the wax which 
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it has collected and manufactured. But what experience can 
this novice have acquired in a fingle day, to direct it in thefe vari- 
ous occupations ? Suppofing it even to have had time and leifure 
to have obferved moft minutcly the various tranfactions pafling in 
the infide of the hive, how does it -acquire its knowledge of 
the appropriated matter which forms the wax, &c. of the places 
where it is to be found, of the application of the inftruments 
with which it is to be colleéted and tranfported, of the right 
road to the hive, and of the ufe to which its cargo is to be 
applied ? Certainly not by reafon, or obfervation founded on 
inftru€tion and experience. 

If reafon, or cven a very moderate portion of that faculty, 
were the guide which directed animals in their operations, they 
could not exhibit fuch inftances of ignorance and ftupidity, as 
many of them betray on feveral occafions. Monkies approach 
the neareft to men, not only in fhape, but in underftanding, 
and are particularly remarkable for their readinefs in imitating 
human actions. Yet when travellers have left a fire, which 
they hed kindled at night, in the woods of Africa, they have 
feen the monkeys flocking round it with pleafure, in order to 
enjoy the warmth; but obferved, that they had not the fenfe to 
keep up the fire, by throwing into it the half-burnt flicks lying 
on the fides, but retreated from it as foon as it was extinct +. 
A hen fits upon a piece of chalk, and turns it with the fame 
care and affiduity that fhe employs in the cafe of her eggs ; 
though it differs from them in weight, in colour, in form, and 
the nature of its furface. She hatches the eggs of a duck and 
her own with equal affiduity, and attends the young ones with 
equal care, though fo different in their figure, in the tone of 
their voice, their manners, and particularly their propenfity to 
dive, as foon as they are hatched, into an element fo different 
from her own; at which, however, we fhould obferve in her 
favour, fhe expreffes fome alarm. The proccedings of thofe 
birds which hatch the eggs of the cuckow, afford another ftrik- 
ing proof how little capable brute animals are of exercifing 
fome of the effential attributes of reafon; that of comparing 
objets with each other, diftinguifhing the differences between 
them, and drawing proper conclufions from the premifes: 
faculties without which men could not proceed a fingle ftep 
beyond the firft intuitive principles implanted in their nature. 

We fhall add a further obfervation or twoon this part of the 
fubject, which we have indeed already in fome meafure antici- 





+ Though the Author’s obfervation is juft in general, yet the 
Reader may fee the proceedings of the monkeys, in this. particular 
inftance, very well vindicated by M. Roufieau, in his Jnegalites 
parmi les Hommes. Nose 10, Englith Tranflation. 
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pated. The arts which are exercifed among mankind un- 
doubtedly owe their origin and improvement to the ufe and fuc- 
ceffive cultivation of the faculty of reafon. ‘There was a time 
when even thofe, which now appear to us the moft indifpen- 
fable, were not known. At that time, however, and at all 
times, brute animals were endowed with the faculties neceflary 
to the performance of all their curious operations, and exercifed 
their various arts in the higheft perfection. A very fenfible 
difference is obfervable in the ftate of human arts, between one 
nation and another, and between the individuals of the fame 
nation ; where they vary both in kind and degree of perfection ; 
but in thofe of animals of the fame fpecies, not the leaft 
fhadow of a difference is to be perceived. Their operations and 
productions are all uniform, equally perfect in all climates and 
countries, and in all the individuals of the fame fpecies. Hu- 
man arts have been multiplied, and received progreflive improve- 
ments, or have been loft or fallen into decay, in confequence 
of the various exercife or neglect of the mental powers in dif- 
ferent ages; and, with regard to individuals, are acquired 
only by inflru@tion, and by affiduous and repeated application. 
Thofe of animals, on the contrary, have never futtered any 
variations ; they are neither improved, nor do they decline, but 
are tranfmitted from one generation to another, as the heredi- 
tary gifts of nature, difpenfed to them in fo bountiful a man- 
ner, as to render all inftru@tion and exercife unneceflary. 

The bees of the prefent age, for inftance, conftru& their 
combs, and colleét their honey, precifely in the fame manner 
asin the days of Virgil; nor have the birds or the beavers of 
the 18th century ftruck out the leaft convenience in the ftruc- 
ture of their nefts and cabins, which was not to be found in 
the works of their forefathers, in the firft ages of the world. 
Time neither improves the arts of the whole fpecies, or mae 
tures the talents of the individual. “The young bee at once 
fprings forth from his cell a mafter-workman. On the fame 
day that gives him birth, he appears in the ficlds a complete 
artift in wax and honey ; and on entering the hive he difplays 
the talents of a finifhed archite&. Thus different are the opera- 
tions of reafon and inftinét. Human wifdom we may term the 
accumulated wifdom of ages : the knowledge of brutes is only 
that of the prefent hour. The proceedings of one individual, 
in this country, and to-day, whether it be the firft or the laft 
of his life, are the proceedings of the whole {pecies, in all 
places, and at all times. 

Having cleared the way by this fhort expofition of the pre- 
ceding fyftems, and, in tho‘e inftances where it was moft necef- 
fary, fhewn their apparent infuficiency, we fhall now endeae 
your to give the readex fuch an idea of M, Reimar’s hypothehis, 
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as can be conveyed within the limits to which we are cenfined 
by the nature of our work, and which we find too fcanty te 
admit of a clear explanation of a fubjeéct fo very complicated 
and intricate. Under thefe difadvantages, a fhort and imper- 
fect {ketch of his fy{tem is the utmoft we can undertake to 
ive. 

: M. Reimar, confidering the different fignifications which have 
been given to the word, Inftinét, on account of the various 
modes in which that faculty difplays itfelf, acknowledges the 
difficulty of giving fuch an exact definition of the term, as fhall 
comprehend all the fpecies. By inftinét, in the moft compre- 
henfive fenfe of the word, he means every natural inclination, 
accompanied with a power, in animals, to perform certain 
actions. ‘Taking the term in this general fenfe, he divides 
inftinéts into three kinds. The firft of thefe he chufes to call 
Mechanical Infiinéts, which belong to the body, confidered as 
an organized fubftance, and which are exercifed blindly and 
independently of the will of the animal. Such are thofe which 
produce the motion of the heart and lungs, the contraction and 
dilatation of the pupil, digeftion, &c. which are performed 
independently of the will, and without any interference or even 
knowledge of the foul. This clafs of inftin@s is poflefled in 
eommon both by men and brutes, and in fome meafure even by 
vegetables; in which its effects are obferved more particularly 
in the fenfitive plant, the Dionea Mujfcipula, &c. as well as 
in certain parts feparated from the bodies of living animals, 
which {till continue to move, or may be excited to motion, 
after it has ceafed, by the activity of proper /imuli. 

The fecond clafs comprehends thofe which the Author terms 
Reprefentative Inftinéis; which confift partly in the power of 
perceiving external objects, by their prefent impreffion on the 
fenfes ; and partly in the faculty of rendering the ideas of thele 
objects prefent to the mind, by the powers of imagination, or 
of memory, in a lax fenfe of the word. Thefe likewife are 
common to men and other animals, except in one particular : 
for though Mr. Reimar acknowledges that brutes poflefs equally 
with us the faculty of imagination, and that they have a con- 
fufed idea of events that are paft, which is excited by the view, 
or other impreffions, of obje&s that are prefent; yet he denies 
that they have any memory, or reminifcence, in the ftriét and 
proper fenfe of the word; or that by any aé& of their minds, 
they can bring pat events before them, or refle& upon them, as 
connected with each other, or with the prefent reprefentations. 
He endeavours, indeed, to prove, throughout the whole of this 
treatife, that the knowledge of brutes does not merely differ 
in degree from that of man, but that it is of a kind totally dif- 
ferent from it; that there is an analogy indeed, but no gra- 
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dation, between the operations of their minds and ours; and 
particularly, (which conftitutes the firft difcrimination between 
the minds of men and animals) that they have no real memory 
or knowledge of the paft, as being pafi, They are acquainted, 
he fays, with to-day; but ye/ferday is totally unknown to them. 
In fhort, as he denies all kind of reafoning to brute animals, 
he takes great pains to fhew that, in thofe inftances in which 
their conduct appears to be influenced by a remembrance of 
preceding events, and to be regulated by a retrofpect and com- 
parifon of them with prefent impreffions, they confound the 
paft with the prefent: fo that when a horfe, for inftance, en- 
deavours to turn into the gateway of an inn, or ftops at a 
ftable, where fome years ago he had found good entertain- 
ment; he does not do this from a recollection that he had for- 
merly been gratified with good provender at that place; but 
becaufe the ideas of hay and corn, on the view of the ttable, 
become prefent to his imagination, and excite a defire of en- 
joying the good cheer, ‘The prefent and paft reprefentations 
are confounded together, and, as it were, identifted, in his 
fenfory, where they appear equally prefent.—But to explain the 
Author’s meaning fomewhat more particularly. 

Though it is not perhaps eafy, as Dr. Beattie has lately 
obferved*, to define accurately, or to exprefs in unexception- 
able terms, the difference between memory and imagination; 
yet the moft ignorant of the human fpecies feels, and has a 
clear idea of, the very eflential difference between thefe two 
faculties; and knows at once, whether a certain reprefentation 
in his mind is only a fanciful exhibition of the imagination, or 
is attended with a confcious retrofpec? to a paft event. Accord- 
ing to the Author’s doctrine, brute animals do not really per- 
ceive this difference. With them, a paft tranfaCtion, though 
the idea of it is in the mind, is not recollected. In confequence 
however of a prefent impreffion on fome of the external fenfes, 
the idea of it is renewed and rendered prefent to the imagi- 
nation, aflociated with its former agreeable or difagreeable 
concomitants and confequences. From this faculty alone they 
draw advantages, fuited to their peculiar modes of life, fimilar 
to thofe which we derive from the ufe of memory. But even 
human memory, we fhall obferve, is, in many inftances, not 
very different from this fubftitute which the Author here 
afcribes to the brute creation. To give one inftance, which 
will at the fame time illuftrate his general meaning: A man 
has, in the former part of his life, in confequence of an acci- 
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* Effay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, p. 100. 
2d Edit. 1775. 
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dental furfeit, acquired a diftafte to a certain difh. This dif- 
tafte may ftill fubfift, though the occafion which firft gave rife 
to it may be now totally forgotten, and is therefore not founded 
on a particular reminifcence of the tranfaction, but is a crea 
ture of the, imagination, which revolts at the tafte or even 
fight of the offentive viands. What fometimes happens to man 
in this and other fimilar inftances, according to the Author’s 
fyftem, conftantly happens to brutes. Paft tranfaGtions have a 
place in their imagination, but not in their memory; and ac- 
cordingly they cannot reafon concerning them, or draw any 
confequences from them, as we do, to the great extenfion of 
our knowledge. A dog runs away at the fight of an uplifted 
cane: not becaufe he remembers the uneafy fenfations which 
have formerly attended that appearance; but becaule the ideas 
of blows and pain fpontaneoufly arife in his imagination, inti- 
mately aflociated with that phenomenon. 

The third, and principal clafs of animal inftin&ts, is that which 
comprehends all thofe that the Author calls /pontaneous. This 
fpecies of inftinét is not, according to him, attended with any 
power of reflection, determining the animal to decide freely be- 
tween two different modes of aétion prefent to his imagination; 
nor is it merely corporeal or mechanical. It is put into action 
by the natural and-primitive principle of felf-love, implanted in 
all animated beings; or by a love of pleafure and averfion to pain, 
producing a voluntary inclination to perform certain actions 
which tend to their well-being and prefervation. ‘I’o the per- 
formance of thefe actions they are particularly prompted by 
their prefent fenfations; by im2gination, fupplying the place of 
memory ; and by a caufe, previous to both, hereafter to be 
mentioned. The wonderful effects produced by thefe in- 
ftintive appetites are further to be attributed to the exquilite 
mechanifm in their bodily conformation, particularly in the 
ftructure of the various organs with which they execute their 
operations; and to the fuperior perfection and acutenefs of their 
external fenfes, by which they are quickly and diftinGly in- 
formed of thofe qualities of objets which moft materially con- 
cern them. 

But though a very coufiderable part of the ations of brute 
animals may in fome meature be fatisfactorily accounted for, by 
the perfection of their bodily ftruCture, their exquifite fenfi- 
bility, and the natural principle of feeking what is ufeful and 
agreeable, and of avoiding what is hurtful and difagreeable to 
them ; there are innumerable circumftances relative to them, 
which are not explicable from thefe data. To give only an 
inftance or two. The mere pofleffion of certain organs, how- 
ever elaborately formed, or exquifitely adapted to the particu- 
Jar ufes for which they are defigned, docs not convey any know- 
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ledge of the art of employing them. Were we to fuppofe a hu- 
man body to be provided, for a certain time, with one of thefe 
organs, fuch as the trunk of a bee for example, the poffeflor 
of it would be as little able to apply it to its proper ule, as a 
man, who had all the materials and tools of an optician put 
into his hands, would find himfelf in a condition to make a 
Dollond’s tclelcope: although, to make the cafes as nearly 
parallel as poflible, we were to fuppofe that nature, in order to 
{timulate him to perfection, had even given him the moft ardent 
and infatiable longing to view Saturn’s ting or the moons of 
Jupiter. But further, it is evident that in the exercife of 
many of the operations of brute animals, they are far from 
appearing to be incited to them by the prefent or immediate 
allurements of fenfual gratification. In the many laborious 
occupations preceding and attending the incubation of birds, 
and the bringing up of their progeny, we may fee them fuf- 
fering hunger and thirft, debarring themfelves of reft, in fhort 
rejecting all the folicitations of prefent eafe and pleafure, and 
facing the greateft dangers and even death, in defence, not of 
themielves, or even of their progeny, which in fome degree 
refemble them, but of their eggs, which differ fo much in 
form from themfelves, that mere felf-love cannot be fuppofed 
to be the motive of their actions. But even granting that 
they found the greateft pleafure in all thefe operations, many 
of which are the productions of the moft exquifite art, ftill it 
is evident, as we have already obferved, that the mere defire to 
execute them does not imply or convey the alsiity of performe 
ing them. 

For fuch reafons as thefe, M. Reimar adds two principles to 
account for the furprifing and curious operations of brute ani- 
mals. Thefe are, firft, an internal diftinct perception of the 
precife power and proper ufe of their various bodily organs, to 
which fhould be added, an innate knowledge of the qualities 
of thofe objects around them, in which they are interefted: and 
fecondly, (which conftitutes the principal part of his fyftem,) 
Certain innate and determinate powers and inclinations, imprefied 
by the Author of nature, ¢@ fricri, on the foul itfelf; by which 
they are arbitrarily, and without their knowledge or con- 
fcioufnefs, directed and irrefiitibly impelled to the performance 
of thofe varicus operations which we fee them execute with 
fuch unremitting induftry and art. Thefe determinate forces are 
nowhere fo vilible and diftinguifhable, as in that numerous fet 
of inftinéts which the Author clafles under the title of the 
Induftrious Inflinéts of animals, The number of thefe is fo 
great, and they are fo various according to the peculiar nature 
and mode of living of each animal, that the bare enumeration 
gi the diffcrcnt ciafles into which he divides them would oc- 
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cupy feveral pages. We fhall content ourfelves with giving 
two or three detached obfervations, felected from the Author’s 
more diffufive defcription of the properties of feveral of thefe 
induftrious infliné?s, or innate arts; obferving, only that thefe 
are, in general, pofleifed in the higheft perfection by the moft 
contemptible and feemingly helplefs infects; which in many of 
their operations mimick human reafon, and exhibit greater ap- 
parent marks of wifdom, addrefs, nay, of forefight, than 
even the quadrupeds which approach nearer to man in the 
organization of, their bodies, and in the number and per- 
fection of their external fenfes. Of thefe inftances we fhall 
chufe fuch as have a more direct tendency to explain and il- 
luftrate the Author’s hypothefis of innate determinate powers3 
though we have neceflarily anticipated fome of them. 

We have already noticed with what readinefs and feeming 
expertnefs the new born bee appears on the great theatre of 
the world ; where, at his firft ftarting out of his dark cell, he 
executes, but in one determinate manner, the moft delicate 
operations, without any previous obfervation, inftruction, or 
experience. Inthe fame manner, the maggot or worm of the 
common or domeftic moth, on his firft coming out of the egg, 
begins, in confequence of an interior fentiment and a power 
accompanying it, to make himfelf at once both a coat and a 
lodgment, out of the ftuff on which his mother had been 
inftructed by nature to depofite her eggs, in order that her pro- 
geny might have at hand both food and the materials for cloath- 
ing. In this firft eflay, with great feeming judgment, he 
makes it very wide in the middle, that he may not hereafter be 
under the neceflity of forming a new garment as he grows 
larger. He contracts it however towards the extremities, 
where he leaves a fmall aperture at each end, from which 
he can protrude his head and tail. When it becomes 
too ftrait in thefe parts, he quickly remedies this inconveni-+ 
ence by flitting it at each end, and manufacturing a piece 
which is neatly fet in: nor has he any occafion during the term 
of his whole life to renew his drefs ; unlefs perhaps fome curious 
or waggifh Naturalift deprives him of it, that he may have 
the pleafure of feeing him fabricate a new and variegated coat, 
by placing him fucceflively on cloths of different colours: 
in which cafe the animal lofes no time to repair the lofs, and 
very foon appears in the motley ftriped garb of a harlequin. 

Thefe and innumerable other operations, thus timed and cir 
cumftanced, feem to be the pure effects of an innate appetite, 


joined with an innate power, to perform them; both originally 


infufed by nature into the mind of the animal, and exerting 
themfelves independently of all defign, reflection, or invention. 
In like manner the water-fnail, another of nature’s early and 
completely inftructed pupils, taken even out of the matrix of 
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his mother, and being thrown into the water, where it finks, 
foon rifes to the furface ; and for this purpofe withdraws the 
farther part of his body from the interior part of the fhell, and 
thereby makes a vacuum that renders the whole lighter than 
water. When arrived thete, he turns the convex part of his 
fhell undermoft, thus converting it into a natural canoe, and 
ufes his feet with the utmoft dexterity as oars; returning to the 
bottom, when he thinks proper, by re- -occupying the empty 
part of the fhel!, and thereby rendering it {pecifically heavier 


than water. We fearce need to multiply obfetvations of this . 


kind, by inftancing the cafes of thofe animals whofe parents 
depofite their eges in the fand on the fea fhore. Thefe are no 
fooner hatched by the heat of the fun, than the young brood, 
leaving the air which they firft breathed, and the place 
which” gave them birth, without inftradtions and without a 
guide, but poileiled of a certain unerring and innate fcience, 
move towards the fea, and undauntedly plunge as it were 
into another world, and into an element ed new to 
them. 

Nature, however, it muft be achivowleieed, does not put a!l 
her pupils ouc of her hands thus completely finifhed, and qua- 
lified to live in the world. Many come into it feeble and 
ignorant, and abfolutely ftand in need of the afliduous care of 


their parents to nurfe and educate them. During this time;~ 


many of them evidently receive inftructions from them; by 
which they profit, merely in confequence of a principle of imi- 
tation. But this nurfing and education are never extended 
beyond the neceflary term; for as foon as all the organs requi- 
fite to their prefervation and well-being have acquired their 
proper ftrength, the: mother abandons her progeny, who find 
themfelves, both with regard to their bodily organs and the 
furniture of their mind, completely qualified to provide for 
themfelves. In moft animals fome of thefe determinate in- 
Siinétive powers appear, or are developed, only in certain 
periods of their lives; as in incubation, infects preparing for 
their aurelia ftate, &c. 

We fhall only add on this head, that the inftincts of brute ani- 
mals have not been fo fpecifically determined by nature, as to re- 
gulate their entire conduct, or to impel them to a certain rezular 
jeries of motions, as fo many machines, in every circumftance 
or incident of their tives. Under fome circumftances, anJl in 
fome particular operations, as im the inftances above recited, a 
certain rule of conduct is minutely prefcribed to them, which 
they invariably follow: but - many occafions there is a diver- 
firy in their operations, occafioned by external circumftances, 
and in which the imoreffions of external objects on their fenfes, 
the appetites and paffions thereby excited, and the power of 


their imagination, produce variations in their condust. Thefe. 
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however are all regulated by, and have a general refemblance, 
and aye fubfervient to, the innate fundamental principles of 
knowledge and action originally implanted in them. It is in 
confequence of this latitude that men are enabled to form and 
train up animals to certain purpofes, refpecting their own particus 
Jar ufe and entertainment, and for which nature did never defign 
them. This they effet by working on their fenfual dle 
and imagination, and thus directing their natural determinate 
forces to their particular purpofe. “Still the primitive inftinct 
of the animal is the foundation of all thefe acquired arts. 
Though nature hzs not given the falcon any appetite for, or 
knowledge of, the hare or the wild boar; yet the falconer by 
hunger, watching, deceit and other means, teaches him to 
ftoop at thefe animals, and thus leads him to the exercife of 
new arts not natural to hin, and which are, as it were, en- 
grafted on the wild /lock of animal inftinét. 

We know not whether by what goes before, we have fuc- 
ceeded in our attempt to give the reader a clear idea of the 
precife meaning of the Author’s determinate forces of natures 
by which he accounts for the various operations of brute ani- 
mals. Were we barely to tran{cribe his definitions and exe 
planations of thefe forces, we fhould probably difguft our 
readers by the length, as well as the fcholaftic drynels, of the 

uotations that would be neceflary for that purpofe. We 
thall therefore on this occafion purfue the fame method whick 
we have followed in the preceding part of this account, and 
fhall endeavour, in our own manner, to give a general though 
fomewhat incomplete idea of what we conceive to be his 
meaning. ‘This, we think, may be beft effected by appealing 
at once to the in/finé?s of our readers, as to an example more 
intelligible than a fet of metaphyfical definitions and diftinctions, 
and which will fufficiently illuftrate thofe, at leaft, which he 
calls the induffrious inflinéis of animals.—For we too have, 
and have had, our inftinéts, as well as the brutes; though 
‘not in equal seiner. or fo fpecifically determined. Thefe 
Jaft therefore will be moft catily explained, by reflecting on 
thofe which we feel, or have felt within ourlelves. 

The innate inftin& of a child, in the act of fucking the 
breaft, which M. Reimar curforily mentions, may be very 
properly applied to this purpofe; as it appears to be of the 
very fame kind with thofe here called induitrious inftin€&ts im- 
planted.in brute animals, In the performance of this feem- 
ingly fimple operation (which however is of a very compli- 
cated kind, if we attentively confider all the inate knowledge 
and powers which it implies) he is, on his very firft appear- 
ance in the world, and previoufly to all obfervation, inftrudtiony, 
oF cxperience, infinitely more adroit than the wife philofopher,, 
grown grey in the ftudy of the properties of the air, the aa- 
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ture of fuction, and the motion of the mufclés of deglutition. 
Without any acquired knowledge of thefe particulars, this 
young adept burfts into being, not only poffefled of an appe- 
tite for human milk, but perfectly, that is, praétically in- 
{tructed, and completely accomplifhed in the art of making a 
vacuum in his mouth, by means of’ his tongue and othet 
organs, and of conveying the liquor that flows into it, with 
perfect fafety to himfelf, over the dangerous paflage of the 
wind pipe, into the oefophagus. In the fame manner the 
young bee, on his firft coming into life, moves his trunk, his 
feet, and other organs, with which he colleéts honey and wax, 
and builds hexagonal cells: for fuch are the appetites and 
powers with which be is endowed. Both execute their refpec- 
tive operations blindly, that is, without thought, reflecting, 
or comparing; and yet with fome degree of fpontaneity. Bad 
weather will. prevent the bee from fallying forth; and, with 
feeming {pontaneity, he will leave a Hower that contains farina 
not fit for his purpofe; in the fame manner as the child will 
voluntarily quit a nipple fmeared with aloes. Nature has however 
furnifhed the former, and a!l the individuals of the brute cre- 
ation, with a greater varicty of thcefe inuate arts and prac- 
tical knowledge, and with a more acute fenfibility, by which 
they are excited to exercife them. But though nature has 
thus liberally furnifhed them with a larger ftock of this innate 
{cience and art, fhe has not given them any means of en- 
larging the original fund; which they accordingly tranfmit 
from father to fon, without increafe and without diminution. 
Human beings, on the contrary, are fent into the world en- 
dowed with a more fcanty portion of thefe original powers ; 
but at the fame time are furnifhed with faculties, that of rea- 
fon in particular, by which they are enabled to improve and 
increafe this {mall capital to an almolt unlimited extent. 
Actions of the nature above mentioned may be referred to a 
corporeal inftin@: but we have likewife, in common with the 
brutes, certain inftinCtive principles which beiong peculiarly to 
the mind. Reafon builds upon them as on a foundation ; 
but the foul pofiefie 2s them totally independent on that faculty. 
Of this kind is our knowledge and conviction of the real 
exiftence of an external, material world. Of this knowledze and 
belief ail men fince the creation, a few fpeculative philolophers 
excepted, have been poticiled: nat in confequence of reafoning 5 
for the real exiftence of matter, (as has lotely been very clearly 
fhewn'*) is a fubject which from its very nature is incapable 
of argumentative proof; but from a natural inftinét, or in- 
nate principle implanted in the foul, and irrefiftibly con- 
pelling this belief. By a fimilar principle, and not by rea- 





* See Dr. Reid’s Jaguiry and Dr. Beattie’s work above referred to. 
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foning, men and brutes are equally led to infer the future fron? 
the paft, and firmly to believe that the fame caufes will 
produce the fame feats ;—that a ftone unfupported will 
fall to the ground, and that fire will burn, to-day, as it 
did yeflerday, and has done in all times paft, That this 
frm and univerfal perfuafiom is not a conviction founded on 
any proce's of reafoning, Mr. Hume firft obferved and fa- 
tisfactorily proved. Not the fhadow of a reafon can indeed be 
given for this belief, that will hold univerfally. It cannot be 
founded on any reafoning on the ftability and regularity of the 
courte of nature: for of fuch reafoning children, ideots and 
brutes are certainly ineapable; who neverthelefs infer the effect 
trom the caufe:as readily as the acuteft philofopher. Expe- 
rience is indecd the groundwork of this belief; but that in- 
forms us only of what is paf; and. no one has had experience of 
the future. This knowledge therefore is derived from another 
inftinctive principle, which, like the former, is a part of thé 
criginal furniture of the mind. We fhall not mention an 

more of thofe piincip'es, as thefe, we imagine, will be fuffi- 
cient to give a general idea of what the Author feems to mean 
by his determinate forces of nature, to which he attributes the 
various operations of brute animals. 

It has been obje&ed to the Author, fince the firft edition 
of this treatife, that his innate arts, and determinate natural 
forses, infufed into the fouls of animals, are mere terms, void 
of meaning, and which do not convey any particular or fsialen:. 
tory know ‘ledge of the fubjeét intended to be exprefled: by them. 
Initead of quoting any part of M, Reimar’s metaphyfieal and 
elaborate anfwers to this objection, we fhall briefly obferve in 
his defence, that he has the merit, at Ieaft, of having clear] 
fhewn the intufficiency or abfurdity of many of the former 
fyftems; and farther, that it is making fome progrefs in know- 
ledve to reduce different phenomena under one clafs, and to 
explain them plaufibly by one principle; though the precife 
and fpecite nature of that principle remains undifcovered. 
‘Thus Newton greatly extended human knowledge by fhewing 
that gravity, or the very fame power that caufes a ftone to fall 
to the ground, and a projectile to defcribe a parabola, likewife 
keeps the planets in their orbits; though he did not pretend 
‘o afcertain the intimate nature, or affign the caufe, of gra 
vity. If the Author has fucceeded in proving that brutes are 
not poficficd of the faculty of reafon, and. that they are di- 
r-cted in their various operations by a fet of original fenti- 

ments and powers implanted in them ; he has certainly added: 
to the ftock of knowledge, though the intimate nature of 
thefe inflinctive powers ftill remains involved in the greateft 
wit Nature has fet bounds to all human enquiries; and: 
this pofiably cannot be extended much turthcr.—On the whole, 
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though there is confiderable merit in this attempt, the work 
is more commendable for the matter than the form, which, as 
we have already more than once obferved, is not fo inviting 
as the nature Of the fubject might give us reafon to expeét, 
when treated by a writer of abilities. » ¥y 
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- Arv. IV. 

Memoire fur la Mufique des Anciens, Sc.—An Effay on the Mafic of 
the Ancients, explaining the Principle on which the authentic 
Proportions afcribed to Pythagoras are founded ; as well as the va- 
rious mufical Syftems of the Greeks, Chinefe, and Egyptians : 
Together with a Comparifon drawn between the Syflem of the 
Egyptians and that of the Moderns, By the Abbe oiler, 4td. 


Paris. 


H E learned and very ingenious Author of this curious 

and profound eflay attempts to prove and explain, by 
means of one fimple principle, the true nature and generation 
ef the moft ancient fcales of mufical founds ; and particularly 
the mufical proportions known under the title of Py thagorean. 
His intention indeed is to fhew, not only that thefe ancient 
fyftems were founded on this principle, but likewife that all 
thofe which depart from it are falfe and defe@tive. He under- 
takes to prove the firft part of this polition, both. fram the n3- 
ture of the thing, and from the remains of antiquity; and ap- 
peals to the ear ‘for the truth of the latter part of it. We thal 
endeavour to give the outlines of his fy {tem in as clear a man- 
ner as the natyre of the fubject, and she limits to which we are 





confined, will admit. © 


The notes of the common fcale, or oftave, as we have lately 
had occafion to obferye*, however natural that divifion may 
appear to be, are undoubtedly artificial, and the refult of much 
and profound thought. According to the Author, nothing can 
be more natural to fuppofe than that a fcale of founds was ori- 
ginally formed, by taking a certain perfect, concordant inter- 
val asa model or rule ; by the fucceffive application of which, 
a feries of founds would be produced, which being all brou rhe 
down to, or raifed up to the fame octave, according as the pro 
greffion was taken upwards or downwards, would give all che 
requifite notes contained within the compafs of an F as The 
concordant interval which he fuppofes to have been employed 
for this purpofe by Pythagoras, and the Egyptians his mafters, 
is the fifth, taken in a defcending, or its equivalent the fourth, 
in an afcending progreffion: and as a ferjes of numbers ina 
geometrical triplicate ratio to each other, will exprefs a fuccef- 
{ion of perfe& fifths (or rather of perfeét twelfths, their octaves) 


* In our Review of The Principles and Power of Harmony, Novem- 
ber.1771, page 374. 
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afluming 1 to denote the fundamental note, he proceeds in a 
defcending triplicate progreflion, and thus procures a feries of 
numbers, exprefling the increafing lengths of a fuppofed mufical 
chord, and denoting the dillerent founds which it would pro- 
aa this particular progrefiion, according to him, as on 
ental and inalterable principle, the genuine fyftem of 
the ancient Greeks was conftruéted. Many of the fucceeding 
fyftems, naturally, and as it were, of their own accord, arrange 
themfelves under this fimple and luminous principle, to the 
difcovery of which the Author acknowledges himfelf indebted 
for the knowledge of an infinite number of particulars, which 
throw light on many. queftions that have long divided the 
mufical world on this fubject. We have faid, the fyftem of the 
ancient Greeks ; for, according to. the Abbe, the knowledge of 
the principle which he here explains was very early lot; as it 
was unknown even in the time of Ptolomy, whofe-crrors have 
been adopted by all fucceeding writers. 
Before we proceed further, we fhall give, in one line, the firft 
eight terms of this triplicate progreffion, in a feries of defcend- 
ing fifths (or twelfths) formed by multiplying each preceding 
number by three ; together with the names of the notes ex- 
preffed by them. We fcarce need to add that the lower num- 
bers are to be‘ elevated, in a duplicate progreflion, in order to 
bring them up into the fame octave with any particular note 
with which they are to be compared. ‘To fave the trouble of 
calculation, tables are given at the end of the work, in which 
are contained al] the neceflary feries. of thefe numbers, in dupli- 
cate and triplicate progreffion. 
Ifttem. Wf. HE FV. V. Vi. ‘VIE. VIN. 
I. 2. 6 ‘29. “B31. 243. 726. 2187. 
B. =. @ D G GC. ff. OB fiat. 
Here, according to the Author, Pythagoras and the ancient 
Greeks clofed the progreffion ; probably from an apprehenfion 
that the chromatic genus, which would be introduced by a 
further extenfion of the feries, might, from its effeminate na- 
ture, prove dangerous to mafiners: for it is well known that, 
long after the time of Pythagoras, the Lacedemonians punifhed 
‘Timotheus in an exemplary manner, for attempting to intro- 
duce that genus among them, by adding four ftrings to the an- 
cient heptachord ; as appears from the remarkable Senatus con- 
‘fultum iflued on that occafion, and which may be found in Boe- 
bhius, lib. y*°, 
‘The Author proceeds afterwards to fhew that the Egyptians 
added four more terms to this provreflion. He endeavours to 
rove likewife, that the Chinefe mufical fcale of fix founds, of 
which he treats particularly in an article apart, commences 
with the lait temn of the preceding progreffion; and draws 
from 
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from thence conclufions favourable to his hypothefis. The 
four added terms are thefe : 
IX. X. XI. XI. 
O561. 19683. 59049. 177147. 
E flat. Aflat. D flat. _G frat. 

The Reader has now before him a feries of twelve numbers, 
which are faid to exprefs the value afligned by the Egyptians to 
the notes of their feale. They carried on the progreffiion no 
farther, than the tweifih term, for an obvious reafon. The 
thirteenth, 531441, he obferves, which anfwers to C flat, ina 
manner excludes itfelf fiom the feries: as this C flat would be 
lower than the B natural (which is the fundamental note of this 
progreffion) raifed up to the nineteenth octave, and which is 
exprefled by the number 524288. The difference between 
thefe two numbers, it is well known, conftitutes the mufical 
interval known by the name of the Comma of Pythagoras, but 
hitherto fuppofed to be produced by an afcending progreflion. 

To fave our mufical Readers the trouble of calculation, we 
fhall fubjoin a regular fcale of founds founded on the preceding 
defcending progreffion, but here given in an afcending feries, 
and reduced, we believe, to the lowe({t terms in which the ra- 
tios can be exprefled without fractions. We fhall likewife 
place.below them the numbers which correfpond to the fame 
notes in the modern diatonic {cale ; in order that the difference 
may be feen at one view: we fhall likewife add, between every 
two notes, the ratios exprefling the interval between them : 


Ancient feale C ¢D. § £333F 3 G $§ AZ BTEC 
334. 432. 486 §12 576 648, 729 -68 

Diatonic. 354 s 432 ./ 4 30 re 5 12 3 576 + 9 ; 640 5 > "20 15 ~68 
‘The Author having, bya oleh of arguments and authori- 
ties, taken pains to ef (ablifh the precedi ng feries, as the geriaine 


fcaie ufed by the ancients, proceeds to fhew that this is the'c nly 


juft and natural method of cividing the octave ; that Prolemy 


and all the fubfequent writers of mufic loft fight of this juft 
and original principle, that of forming a mufical feale by a 
feries of perfe&t fifths fucceeding each cother 5 anid that all the 
errors and imperfections of the prefent or diatonic fyfteén, and 
the numberlefs difquifitions and difputes to which this fubjeé 
has given birth, proceed from our not having Known and 
adopted this fimple principle, both in theory and practice. 
We fhall now proceed to offer a few obfervations that preferic 
themfelves on a confideration of this fcale; firft briéfy obferv- 
ing, in general, that it not only differs, in many parts of it, 
from the diatonic fyfem, but that it is inconfiftert likew'fe 
with many of the principles deduced from the experiments 
made with the ftring trumpet, the Aarmonical fiunids naturally 
produced by founding bodics, and other ph fic: Py t hentmend. - 
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In the firft place, we fhall obferve that, on calculating the 
ratios of the numbers given in the fuppofed ancient. “fale 
formed by a triplicate progre‘ion, it will be found, that the 
fifths are all perfect; that there is only one kind of tone in 
this fca:e, and that the major, in the proportion.§ : g ; that the 
major thirds, in every part of it, couliit of two fuch major 
tones, and confequently conititute an interval Jarger than tnat 
in the diatonic fyftem, which is exprefled by the ratio 4:55 
that the femitone, on the other hand, is every where lefs than 
the diatonic ; that the miner thirds are likewile every where 
the fame throughout this fcale, and form an interval fmaller 
than the diatonic of 5:6. ‘To fhew thefe differences at one 
view, and in the fmalleft numbers :— The ratios expreffing the 
prefent diatonic femitone, major third, and minor third are 
15:16 (or 240: 256) 4:5; and5:6. In the ancient lyftem 
the fame intervals are exprefled by the ratios 243: 2563 4: 5:63 
and §,';:6. We fcarce need to add, as it will appear on the 
bare in/pection of the preceding fcale, that the minor tone of 
the moderns, g:10, is not admitted into this fyftem. This, 
as well as many other devices, tending to perplex the theory of 
mufic, and to disigure genuine harmony, are here faid to be 

the invention of the modern Greeks. 

The inaiterability and indivifibility of the tone is ftrongly 
and frequently infifted upon by the Author; who affirms that 
there is not, nor can be, any other tonc than the major; which 
is formed by the two extremes of any three fuccecding terms in 
the triplicate progreffion, g given at the beginning of this article ; 
the firft, taken in any part of the feries, being raifed up into 
the fame oétave with the third: as B 1, elevated, by a du- 
plicate progreifion, to 8, and forming with 49, the ratio 8: 

It follows, as 4 neceflary corrollary, from this inalterability of 
the tone, that the interval of the major third in this fyftem mutt 
be larger than the modern interval of the fame denomination, 
which, as is well known, confifts of a major and a minor r tone, prow 
ducing ere bah Sa eS 52 5 ae 
major third of this fyftem, the true Diten of the ancient Greeks, 
is produced by taking the two extremes of any five fucceedin 
terms in the above “mentioned feries, and railing the Joweft, 
B 1, for example, fix octaves, that is, into the "eons gihere 
with G 81, which gives the ratio 64:81 = 4: 51%, and greater 
than the former interya! by a comma. In fhort, to give a 
more familiar inftance, ‘it is the interval produced by the ex- 
tremes of four perfect fifths ; between G, the open fourth ftring 
of a violin, and B, the perfect fitth of £, the open firft ftring. 

After thefe two examples, we need not proceed farther a 
exemplify in what manner the minor third, and the femitone, 
are deduced from this progreifion, ‘They are both contracted 


by 
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by this operation. The former which, in the diatonic fcale, is 
exprefied by the ratio 80: 95, or 5: 6, is here reduced, by an 
operation fimilar to thofe above given, to 81: 96, or 57:6; 
and the latter, 240: 25 56 (or 15:16) to 243:256. We need 
not mention the remaining intervals, which depend upon thefe. 
~ Such, according to the Author, was the fcale of founds, by 
which the ancient “Greeks fung and executed their divine com- - 
pofitions, at a time when mufic was among them the fcience of 
poets and philofophers: nay fuch, he afirms, are the tones 
which Nature forces even the modern European to produce, 
provided his ears have not been debauched to a certain degree, 
by our arbitrary, fictitious, and falfe proportions; or by having 
been long accuftomed to the difcordant intervals of te empered in- 
ftruments. In the ancient {cale, founded on the defcending 
progreffion of perfec? hfihs, no fuch te mpcrament was neceflary: 
and had Didymus and Ptolemy known or attended to that fim- 
ple principle, the mufical world would not have had their heads 
confounded with endlefs difputes and calculations, undertaken 
and inftituted in defence of complicated and erroneous fyftems ; 
nor their ears wounded by falfe and difcordant intervals, the 
natural offspring of their reverics. 

The felection and adoption of our prefent fyftem, which is 
no other than the Drato anicon fyntonon of Ptolomy, out of a great 
many others prefented by that writer (who feems to have taken 
a pleafure in fplitting of tones) according to the Author’s ac- 
count, arofe from hence: it found favour, it feems, with Zare 
Jin ; has been adopted by all fucceeding thcorifts, and acquired 
the epithet of a xatural {cale, merely becaufe its concordant in- 
tervals Lappened to ae oe with the natural feries of the 
Numbers 1, 2, 35 4, 5, 6, in arithmetical progreffion. It is 
true, fays the Abbé, that there is real harmony between the 
numbers 1 and 2, as they reprefent the octave; between 2 and 
3, which give the fifth; and between 3 and 4, which truly ex- 


- pret fs the fourth: but it does not follow from hence that har- 


mony muft be produced from the numbers 4 and 5, or 5 and 6, 
if they do not aé ‘tually prefent fuch harmony. What reafon, 
he adds, can be given for not carrying this progreffion fur- 
ther *? There are the fame grounds to expect harmony from 
the numbers 6 and 7, 7 and 8, &c. I mean, fays the Abbé, 
mufical harmony, harmony of founds, in fine harmony for the 
ear; and not a harmony of numbers, or of quantities proceed~ 
ing in arithmetical progreffion. 





. This has been lately done, certainly to a very extravagant exe 
tent, by M. Jamard. \ partical. r account of his arithmetical ope- 
rations on malic may be fzen in the “om to our 44th volume, 
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The Author pays as little regard to the founds furnifhed by 
the refonnance of fonorous bodies, commonly called the harmo- 
nical notes, and to others naturally produced by certain inftru- 
ments, as well as to other phyfical phenomena, which have 
been appealed to in the theory of mufic, but which do not 
coincide with his fyftem. Though they are produced by Na- 
ture, it does not, according to him, follow that they are to re- 
gulate the fcale of mufic; if a fyftem of founds formed upon 
them fhould be unpleafing to the ear. Some of them indeed 
appear, upon that account, to be inadmiffible into a regular 
fcale. We muft interpofe however in favour of the third 
founds, againft which this objection certainly does not operate ; 
as the intervals which have their fanétion are in the highelt de- 
gree pleafing. We lately appealed to their authority, with re- 
gard to the difficulty concerning Huygens’s celebrated paflage t, 
and which vanifhes on ufing the proportions of the Author’s 
fcale: as his contracted minor third which, not only in this, 
but in every part of the fcale, is in the ratio of 81:96 (or 
27:32) will bring the performer down from f to D, in fuch 
a manner as to enable him to clofe finally in C, the origina 
key. | 

Some experiments are propofed by the Author, to prove that 
every juft finger, whofe organs have not been vitiated by our 
falfe and temperating principles, and every accurate performer 
on the violin, violoncello, and other perfect inftruments which 
are {topped ad itbitum, aQtually fing and execute their pieces by 
the intervals of this fcale. “Tchefe experiments however are 
of fuch a nature that, we apprehend, they wil! not univerfally 
be deemed decifive ; as the major part of them depend only on 
an eflimation of the diftances obfervable between certain inter- 
vals, on hearing a melody executed by a juft finger or player ; 
which diftance different perfons will probably e//imate differently. 
One of them alone is not liable to this objection, and is there- 
fore more decifive: but the refult affecis only the authority of 
the harmonic founds produced by the forced tones of a wind 
inftrument. We fhall clofe our account of this work bya 
fhort relation of this experiment. 

Stopping all the holes of a German flute, Jet the inftru- 
ment, by a forced blowing, be made to found an harmonical 
fharp, the feventeenth, or the double octave of the major third, 
to D, the loweft ‘note on that inftrument. Let the performer 
then found the unifon to this harmonica] note; producing 
it by ftopping the flute in the ufual manner. It will be 





+ See Monthly Review, November 1771, page 374, &c. and for 
December, page 477. 
found, 
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found, fays the Abbe, that the firft or harmonical note will be 
fenfibly flatter than this laft, But every one acknowleges that 
it is one of the imperfections of the German flute, that this 
laft note is too flat, asa major thirdto D. ‘The harmonical note, 
which is ftill flatter than this, cannot, confequently, be juft, 
No regard therefore is to be paid to the authority of the harmo- 
nical founds. 

We have taken fome pains to give a general idea of the 
principal doétrines contained in this memoir. Our limits will 
not permit us to enquire into the jultice of them, or into the 
circumftances which occafioned the adoption of the prefent 
fyftem. For the many other particulars here incidentally dif- 
cufied, we muft content ourfelves with recommending the pe- 
rufal of the entire eflay to thofe who cultivate this agreeable 
branch of fcience. They will find in it much philological and 
mufical erudition, and many ingenious remarks both on the 
ancient and the modern fyftems of mufic. B.--y 


— 
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Experimenta, atque Obfervationes, quibus Evecrricitas Vinnex late 
conftituitur, atque explicatur, Sc.—LExperiments and Obfervations, 
by which the Nature and Properties of Recuperative Ele@ricity are 
amply eftablifhed and explained. By J. Baptifta Beccaria. to, 
Turin, 

HOULD the Englifh phrafe by which we have found our- 
a) felves obliged, for want of a better, to exprefs the Author’s 
Eleétricitas Vindex, appear fingular, we defire that his apology, 
if any fhould be thought neceilary, may be applied, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to ourfelves. © Si cui nomen hoc aut minus confentaneum 
videatut, aut minus latinum, is {ciat velim, me rebus fludere impen- 
jfius quam vocibus, On a fubject which has been fo fruitful in 
new difcoveries, it is neceflary to invent or adopt new terms, 
to which, however fingular they may appear at firft, cuftom 
only can give a fanétion. 

We would willingly gratify fuch of our Readers whofe cu- 
tiofity may be excited by the fingularity of the title of this ef- 
fay, by giving an account of fome of the experiments contained 
in it, which were made with a view to difcover the nature 
and laws of the Eleétricitas Vindex ; but, as we have not the 
advantage of figures, this cannot be effected without endlefs 
circumlocution: nor is the matter very eafy to explain, even 
with their affiftance. We fhall however endeavour, in a few 
words, to give a general idea of this quality of electrical bo- 
dies. 

On removing one of the coatings, the upper for inftance, of 
a plate of glafs charged pofitively on that fide, it lofes fome 
part of its electricity. On replacing the coating, and again re- 
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moving ity. it lofes a frefh portion, but lefs than the former. 
On repeating the experiment, the diminution becomes gra- 
dually lefs and lefs fenfible. This quality the Author terms 
Negative recuperative Electricity. After coating and uncoating 
ithe plate 6, 8, 10, or a certain number of times, it no longer 
Jofes any of its electricity from this denudation. This point 
of time the Author terms the limit of the two contrary eleétricities. 
On continuing however the operation, that is, on repeatedly re- 
moving the upper.coating, and then replacing it, the plate be- 
gins and continues to recover each time part of the electricity 
which it had loft by the former operations: and this itdoes, 
(ia the common mannerNeven after it has been difcharged} by 
forming a communication between tts two furfaces. This qua~ 
lity the Author terms Poftive recuperative Electricity. On uling 
two plates of glafs in corcaé. with each other, the exterior 
furfaces only of which are coated, and on alternately feparating 
and conjoining them, the phenomena are more manifett and 
Jafting, “Other curious appearances likewife prefent them- 
felves ; fome of which feem unfavourable to the Franklinian 
dotrine, but which the Author takes great pains to reconclig 
with that fimple and luminoys theory. 

We offer this very imperfeét and uncircumftantial account, 
only as an explanatory comment on the title of this work. The 
name alone of the Author will recommend it to the perufal, 
we fhould rather perhaps fay, to the mandy of electricians; ag, 
partly from the complicated nature of the f{ubject, and partly 
trom the obfeurity of the language, empleyed on a matter fo 
new and foreign to it, they will find no fmall degree of atten- 
tion, neceflary to enable them to make themfelves every where 
mafters of his meaning. 7 ee cal 
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Hijtoire et Memoires de la Sactété, formée a Amfterdam en faveur dss 
‘Noy: ‘s.—The Hiftory and Memoirs of the Society, formed at Am- 
terdam, for the Recovery of Perfons that have been drawned. A? 
1767. Three Parts. Amfterdam. 1768, 1769, 1771, 

HI fame element to which the Hollanders are indebted 
for their wealth and their liberty, is to them a fource of 

Jois and calamity. ‘The fea, when it breaks in upon their ram- 
parts, carries dettruction along with it; and the frequent ca- 
nals, with which their country is interfeéted, are no lefs fatal 
and deftructive. It is with nations as with individuals; the 
alvantages they poflefs are ever accompanied with inconve- 
niencies, 

‘The almoft incredible number of perfons drowned annually 
at A nfterdam, excited attention and regret ; and it having been 
fo.nd, on caquiry, that the majority ‘of thefe Wied merely far 
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want of afliftance, a Society was formed, which offered pre- 
miums to thofe who fhould fave the life of a citizen that was 
in danger of perifhing by water; and which propofed, from 
time to time, to publifh the treatment and method ot recovery 
followed in fuch fituations. 

The utmoft encouragement was every where given through- 
out the United Provinces, by the magittrates im particular, and 
afterwards by the States General, to fo falutary an inititution ; 
and, from the fhort memorials before us, it appears that it has 
been attended with very confiderable fuccefs, and will be pro- 
cuctive of the moft beneficial confequences. In a matter of 
fuch extenfive and important concern, we think it our duty to’ 
extract from this interefting work a general account of the fuc-~ 
cefs which has attended the endeavours of this Jaudable fociety 5 : 
and of the methods by which it was procured : premifing 2 
thort rationale cf the principles to which it 1s evidently to be 
attributed, 

It is certainly not very eafy, in many cafes, to afcertain 
precifely that ftate of an animal body which is called Death ; 
and in none, perhaps, more difficult than in bodies which have 
Jain for fome time under water. In thefe cafes the principal, 
and often the only material change produced in the animal 
ceconomy is, that by the preffure of the water on the efiglottis, 
and the want of atr, an entire flop is put to rejpiration; 
confequen:ly to the free paflage of the blood through the 
Jungs; and, as an effect of that obftruction, to its circulation 
throughout the whole body: fo that the heart, after a few in- 
effectual ftruggles and efforts to move the mafs through the 
ftraitened pallages of the lungs, at laft becomes quiefcent. 
Neither the vital organs, however, or the animal fluids, have 
perhaps received hg 4 irreparable or even material injury, by 
this ftate of reft in the onc, or ftagnation of the other: and 
nothing feems wanting to reftore the yet unimpaired machine 
to the exercife of its accuftomed fundions, than merely to put 
it once more into motion. Former experience has fhewn the 
juftice of this reafoning, and of the conclufion which we have 
drawn from it; which is ftill more fatisfactorily evinced by the 
very Jarze number of well authenticated hiftories contained in 
thele three publications. 

The moft obvious methods of renewing the fufpended mo- 
tions of the heart and lungs, oa which all the others depend, 
are, to blow air repeatedly into the laft mentioned organ, aud 
to relicve the heart by leflening the zxoles movenda, the mals of 
blood, as quickly as pofhibie, by bleeding in the jugulars or 
arm. ‘Ihe other methods may, we eta be all nearly com- 
prehended under this one general indication: of applying te 
the whole bedy, or to thefe parts of it which are more pecu- 
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liarly fenfible or irritable, the moft powerful and appropriate 
flimuli. Such are thofe recommended by the members of this 
humane and truly patriotic inflitution ; as warmth; the blow- 
ing common air, or, which is preferable, the fmoke of tobacco 
into the inteftines, either by the chirurgical inftrument here 
called a fumigator, and which our Readers may find defcribed 
and delineated in Hei/ier’s Surgery *; or, if that is not at hand, 
through a tobacco pipe, or the fheath of a pocket knife, the 
point of which is fift cut off. To thefe expedients mutt 
be added the application of the moft pungent volatile falts or 

, fpirits to the noftrils, or the tickling them with feathers ; 
gentle fhaking, and continued warm frictions, either dry, or 
with proper liniments rubbed in, from the neck down the {pine 
of the back; the exhibition of ttimulating clyfters ; and after- 
wards, when the figns of returning life begin to appear, the 
pouring of brandy or other warm and ftimulating liquors into 
the mouth, and the adminiftration of vomiting and purging 
medicines. 

It will give a humane reader pleafure to be informed, that in 
this publication the hiftories are given of no lefs than 109 
citizens, who, from the’ firft inftitution of this fociety towards 
the end of the year 1767, to the clofe of the year 1770, have, 
in the United Provinces alone, been reftored to their friends 
and country, by the ufe of fome or all of the methods above 
indicated. Of thefe, fifty-five have been thus preferved in the 
compafs only of the laft year: All of them were univerfally ad- 
judged to be dead by the bye-ftanders ; us they had every fign 
or criterion of death, except putrefaction. Many of them 
were already ftiff, and in none of them was there the leaft ob- 
fervable pulfation, either of the heart or artcries. Several of 
them had been half an hour, and fome an hour, under the wa- 
ter, and even under ice ; the heads of ‘ome having ttuck, during 
that time, in the mud of the canals or rivers: and yet all of 
them were reftored to life, and the honorary medal of the fo- 
ciety, or their premium of fix ducats, paid to their prefervers. 
In a very fmall number of cafes, indeed, the patients re- 
Japled and died: but fome of theie had fallen into the water 
when in a ftate of intoxication; others had received inju- 
ties in the dragging them out, by means of hooks, from the 
bottoms of the rivers cr canals, or from the rough and ill- 
judged proceedings of the bycftanders, rolling them upon 
cafks with the belly undermoft, and the head hanging down- 
wards: a practice which the fociety juftly condemns. 

One of the moft obfervable circumftances which we remark 
in thefe hiftories, and which contirms what we have faid above 








* Tas. xxxiv. fig. 13. 
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concerning the fmallnefs of the injury which the human body 
may fuftain, by being for a confiderable tine immerfed in wa- 
ter, is, that in many of the cafes here recited, we obferve the 
fubjeéts of them, who formerly would have been numbered 
among the dead, and moft undoubtedly been treated as fuch,walk- 
ing about the next day, or even in a few hours, to thank their 
deliverers in perfon. In fome of thefe inftances, the human ma- 
chine appears to have fcarce fuffered any greater injury, than a 
clock fuftains by having had the motion of its pendulum acci- 
dentally ftopped. Its works are not affected by the accident, 
and are all in a condition and ready to perform their refpective 
movements, the moment that fome friendly hand gives it a 
pufh, and renews its vibrations. 

We fhould not omit to obferve, that thofe who may find 
themfelves in a fituation to put the methods here recommended 
into practice, fhould not be difcouraged at the feeming bad fuc- 
cefs of their firft endeavours. Some of the fubjects, whofe com- 
plete recovery is related in thele publications, exhibited no figns 
of returning to life, till a very confiderable time had been employed 
inthe charitable work. Putrefaétion alone, more particularly 
in cafes of this nature, feems, as we have already hinted, to be 
the only certain criterion that the vital principle is irrevocably 


fled, and that all attempts to recal it are fruitlefs. B ~ sey, 





Art. VII. 

Traité de? EleSricité, &e. A Treatife on Ele&ricity, in which alk 
the Difcoveries made on that Subject to the prefene Time are ex- 
plained and demonftrated. By M. Sigaud de la Fond, Profeffor 
of Mathematics, &c. 12mo0. Paris. 1771. 

HE number and importance of the difcoveries which have 
_ been made in this branch of natural knowledge, induced 
the Author, who had before publifhed a courfe of Experimental 

Philofophy, to treat of this fruitful and extenfive fubject, in a 

volume apart; which, though it may be ccnfidered as an ap- 

pendix to the former work, may be had feparate. After a fhort 

hiitory of the firft difcoverics in this fcience, he proceeds, in a 

regular order, to treat of the beft method of performing 

electrical experiments, and to defcribe the moft important. 

He every where adopts the fyftem of Dr. Franklin, and occa- 

fionally refutes the objections which have been made to it by the 

late Abbe Noilet. His defcriptions are in general clear, and 
his manner of reafoning juft and philofophical. On tie whole, 
confidered as an introductory manual to the knowledge of elec-. 
tricity, the work is not without a pretty confiderable fhare of 
merit. “The account, however, of electrical difcoveries is not 
here brought down to the prefenttime: as theAuthor appears to 
be unacquainted with many curicus and important obfervations, 
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made in our own country particularly, which have been pub- 
lifhed within a few years paft. 

In an elementary treatife novelties are not to be expected. 
We fhall briefly mention, neverthelefs, M.,de la Fond’s fhort 
defcription of a fingular application of clerical attractions and 
repulfions to mufic, which may be new to fome of our readers; 
though the Author of it, Father de la Borde, publifhed an 
account of it (which we have feen) together with @ ftrange 
theory of electricity, feveral years ago, in a fmall treatife in- 
titled Claveffia Elcézrique. By an ingenious but complicated 
difpolition of bells properly toned, with clappers hanging 
between each, and communicating with a fet of keys, the 
Father aires, that, after a few previous turns of his globe, 
his apparatus was put into a condition to enable him to exe- 
cute a mufical piece of confiderable length. The prefent 
Author, who does not notice the fecming impoftibility of 
effecting this, by fimply electrifying the bells previoully to 
the experiment, declares however, that he has heard him play 
feveral airs on this inftrument, thus animated by ele€tricity; 
and which the inventor obferves had this advantage over the 
harpfichord and other inftruments of that kind, that the notes 
given by it could be 4e/d on; each tone being caufed by the 
quick motions of the clapper vibrating between two bells 
ugifon to each other, and thereby producing a uniform and 
continued found, as long as the finger was kept upon the 
key, and which coated not till it was withdrawn. B.. -vy, 





Arv. VIII. 

Le Necrologe des Hommes celebres def France, (3¢.—The Lives of ccle- 
_ brated Writers and Artilts latcly dead. By a Society of Gentle- 
men. rzmo. Paris. 

HIS work is confecrated to the memory of thofe who, 
in our times, and in France, have been celebrated, or at 

Jeaft have afpired to celebrity, either in the fciences or in the 

arts, The intention of the writers of thefe Evoges is to give, 

not a fet of anecdotes relating to the private lite, but a hif- 
tory of the genius, talents, and productions, of thofe who 
have excited the attention and merited the approbation of the 
public, in the different walks of philofopby, poetry, oratory 
and hiftory; painting, fculpture, mufic, and architecture; 
by their performances upon the ftage. 

The work begins with the Eloze of M. de L’Ifle, written 
by M. de la Lande; which is fucceeded by thofe of M, de 
Premontval ; the celebrated phyfiologift and phyfician; M. de 
Sauvages 5 the Abbé D’Olivet; fome particular artitts, and 
various writers whom the es have judged to be intitled to 
this diftin@licn. Some of thefe articles are well written and 
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Snteréfting ; but many of them are meagre, and the fubjects of 
them perfons of no very confiderable eminence. ‘The Au- 
thors propofe to continue thefe Fuffi of the French literature 
and arts; which may be amufing to thofe who wifh to be in- 
formed of the. characters, and of the circumftances relating to 
the lives and writings of their cotemporaries, who have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their literary or other productions. 

At the clofe of this performance, we meet with an inftance 
of that frivolity fo generally imputed toour neighbours. At the 
end of a work confecrated to a difplay of the various talents of 
philofophers, fcholars, and artifts, we meet with fome grave 
and minute information with regard to the etiquette eftablifhed 
on the important article of mourning ; very proper undoubt- 
edly for the perufal and ftudy of Taylors, Mantuamakers, and 
Milliners. The laws here laid down, on this momentous 
fubject, particularly with regard to the duration of mournings, 
it feems, admit of no other exception than the follow- 
ing: The eftablifhed time of mourning for a brother or fitter, 
we are here told, istwo months: but fhould the mourner come 
into the poflefion of a good cftate by the ern of the 
defunét, in this cafe, the afflicted heir muft make a parade of 
the additional load of woe hereby impofed, by difplaying this 
fuperadded grief, through a regular gradation of all the tints 
between black and grey, for four months longer. 





B--y, 


ART. IX. 

Zend-Avefia, Ouvrage de Zoreafire.—Zend-Avefta, a Work of Zo- 
roafter, containing the theological, phyfical, and moral Opinions 
of that Legiilator, the Ceremonies of the religious Worfhip he 
eftablifhed, and many other Particulars relative to the ancient 
Hiftory of Perfia.. ‘Tranflated from the Zendic, with remarks, 
and accompanied with Difcourfes in Iluftration of the Topics of 
which it treats. By M. Anguetil Du Perron, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, and Interpreter 
to the King for the eaftern Languages, 4to. 3 Vols. Paris, 1771. 


ELATIONS of the travels of candid and intelligent 

men are full of inftru€tion and entertainment: but how 
few of thofe who have vifited foreign countries have given a 
juft account, or have been able to make a proper ufe of what 
they have obferved? The gratification of a reftlefs difpofition 
is, in general, the principle by which they are directed; and, 
in the mere pleafure which refulcs from enterprize and aétion, 
they find a compenfation for the dangers and the difficulties 
they encounter. Their journals, accordingly, are almoft al- 
ways perfonal, and have. littie that can amufe or intereft. 


Appr, Rev. Vol. xlv. Oo Monfieur 
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Monfieur Anquetil du Perron, whofe labours are now before 
us, muft be clafled with the generality of travellers, He has 
not the moft diftant pretenfions to the deep reflexion, or the 
extended views of a Chardin, or a Bernier. The fpirit of 
adventure he difcovers is the only circumftance for which he 
deferves commendation. The facts he details are trifling and 
unimportant; his remarks are idle and without folidity; and 
the reader is perpetually offended with the difplays of his va- 
nity. 

The Zend-Avefta, which he has tranflated, he confiders as 
a genuine remain of Zoroafter: but a collection of obfer- 
vations and defcriptions which exprefs the greateft folly and 
enthufiafm, cannot, with any degree of juftice, be imputed to 
that celebrated philofopher and legiflator. The following quo- 
tation, which we give in the words of the tranflator, and 
from the moft intelligible part of his tranflation, will be fully 
fufficient to fatisfy our readers both with regard to the merit 
and to the authenticity of this publication: : 

¢ J’ai donné au chien, 6 Sapetman Zoroaftre, moi, qui fuis 
Ormufd, fon poil pour vetement; (je l’ai donné) fier, prompt 
& agiffant, ayant la dent aigué & l’intelligence étendue, (comme 
il convient) 4 un Chef du Monde. Moi, qui fuis Ormufd, 
j'ai donné au chien un corps grand & fort. Son intelligence 
fait fubfifter le Monde. Lorfqu’il fait entendre fa voix, 6 Sapet- 
tna. Zoroaftre, (le Monde) eft dans un état brillant. S’il ne 
(gatdoit) pas les rues, Je voleur ou le loup, qui en feroit inftruit, 
enleveroit les biens des rues; le loup frapperoit, le loup fe 
multiplieroit, le loup frapperoit & feroit tout difparoitre, 

‘ Jufte Juge, &c. 

© Quel eft (le chien) qui frappe le loup avec force, 6 faint 
Ormufd, foit qu’il attaque le loup, ou que Je loup l’attaque? 

¢‘Ormufd répondit: ces chiens frappent le loup avec force, 
foit qu’ils attaquent le loup les premiers, ou que le loup les 
attaque; ces chiens font fupérieurs au loup, lorfqu’ils fe col- 
lettent avec lui, les Peflofchorouns, les Vefchorouns, les Vo- 
honezags, & les Derekhto honéres. 

© Dés que |’un (de ces chiens) eft au Monde, il fe répand, 
cherche a fe diftinguer; il frappe celui qui dans le Monde aime, 
¢herche le mal: tel eft le chien. 

‘Le loup de méme s’éleve, fe collette avec (le chien), dés 
qu'il eft né. Lorfqu’il a un an il fe répand, cherche a fe dif- 
tinguer; il frappe celui qui dans le monde aime, cherche le 
mal: tel eft le loup. 

‘ Le chien a huit qualités: i] eft comme |’Athorné, il eft 
comine le Militaire, iel ft comme la Laboureur (principe) de 
_ biens, il eft comme Voileau, ii eft comme le voleur, il eft 
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comme la béte féroce, il eft comme la femme de mauvaife vie, 
il eft comme la jeune perfonne. 

‘« Comme |’Athorné, le (chien) mange (ce qu’il trouve) ; 
comme |’Athorné, il eft bienfaifant & heureux; comme 
Y’Athorné, il fe contente de tout; comme |’Athorne, il 
Eloigne ceux (qui s’approchent de lui): il eft comme I’Athorné. 

‘ Le (chien) marche en avant, comme le Militaire; il fiappe 
les troupeaux purs (en les conduifant), comme le Militaire ; 
il (rode) devant, derriere ies lieux, comme le Militaize: il eft 
comme le Militaire. 

‘ Le (chien) eft actif, vigilant, pendant le tems du fommeil, 
comme le Laboureur (principe) de biens; il rode devant, 
derriere les lieux, comme le Laboureur (principe) de biens; il 
rode derriere, devant les lieux, comme Je Laboureur (principe) 
de biens: il eft comme le Laboureur. 

‘ Comme loifeau, le (chien) eft gai; il s’approche (de 
homme), comme l’oifeau ; il fe nourrit de ce qu’il peut (pren- 
dre), comme l’oifeau: il eft comme l’oifeau : 

‘ Le (chien) agit dans l’obfcurité, comme le voleur; (il eff 
expofé) a ne rien manger, comme le voleur; fouvent il recoit 
quelque chofe de mauvais, comme le voleur: il eft comme le 
voleur. 

‘Le (chien) aime a agir dans les ténebres comme la béte 
feroce; fa force eft pendant la nuit, comme 4a la béte féroce; 
(quelquefois) il n’a rien 4 manger. comme la béte féroce; 
fouvent il regoit quelque chofe de mauvais, comme la béte 
feroce: i] eft comme la béte féroce. : 

‘ Le (chien) eft content, comme la femme de mauvaife vie; 
il fe tient dans les chemins écartés, comme la femme de mau- 
vaife vie; il fe nourrit de ce qu’il peut (trouver), comme la 
femme de mauvaife vie: il eft comme la femme de mauvaife vic. 

‘ Le (chien) dort beaucoup, comme Ia jeune perfonne; il eft 
brilant & en action, comme le jeune perfonne; il a la Jangue 
Jongue, comme la jeune perfonne: il court en avant, comme 
Ja jeune perfonne. 

‘ Tels font les deux Chefs que je fais marcher dans les licux, 
fcavoir, le chien Petofchoroun & le chien Vefchoroun. Les 
diffcrens lieux que j’ai donnés ne fubfifteroient pas fur la terre 
donnéc d’Ormufd, fi je n’y avois pas mis le chien Peiofchoroun 
ou le chien Vefchoroun, 

« Jufte Juge, &c. 

© Sile chien vient a mourir, & que fa femence refte fur la 

“terre, (fans qu’il fe {vit accouple, ) que deviendra le corps (l’efpece 

de cet antmail ?) 

_ © Ormuid répondit: le monde eft fur eau, 6 Sapetman 

Zoroaftre. Maintenant il ya dans (l’eau) deux (chiens) aqua- 

tiques; & des milliers de chiennes, des millicrs de chiens 

(viennent) du melange de la femelle avec le maic, Frapper 
Oog2 Ces 
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¢es (chiens qui font) dans (I’cau), c’eft faire fécher tous les 
biens: alors fortiront, 6 Sapetman Zoroaftre, de ce lieu, de 
cette Ville, ce qui eft doux au gout, les viandes bien nourries, 
la fanté, la vie longue, l’abondance, Ja pluie (fource) de 
bins, la profufion, ce qui croit (fur la terre; comme) les grains, 
les paturages. 

¢ Jufte Juge, &c. 

* Comment (ferai-je) revenir dans ce lieu, dans cette Ville 
Ou je fuis, ce qui eft doux au gout, les viandes bien nourries ? 
Comment (y ferai-je revenir) la fanté, la. vie longue? Com- 
ment (y ferai-je revénir) Pabondance, ia pluie (fource) de 
biens, Ja profufion? Comment (y ferai-je revenir) ce qui croit 
(fur ja terre, comme) tes grains, les paturages? 

‘ Ormufd répondit: maintenant, 6 Sapetman Zoroaltre, ce 
qui eft doux au gout, les viandes bien nourries ne reviendront 
pus dans ce lieu, dans cette Ville; la fanté, la vie longue n’y 
(reviendra) pas ; l’abondance, la ‘pluie, (fource) de biens, fa 
ares n’y (reviendra) pas; ce qui croit (fur fa terre, com- 

les graits, lés paturages, n’y (reviendra) pas, 4 moins 
re Pon n’ait frappé, que Pon ne frappe’ adtuellément celui 
(que aura) frappé les (chiens qui font) dans (l’eau), ou que 
l’on ne fafle pendant trois jours & pendant trois nuits izefchné 
aux aines du Monde, a intention de celui qui aura frappé 
(les chiens qui font) dans (l’eau). On allumera pour cela le 
feu, on licra'le Barfoni, on mettra le Hom fur (la pierre Arvis) ; 
aprés cela retournéronit dans ce lieu, dans cette Ville, ce qui eft 
doux au godt, les viandes bien nourries ; apres cela Ja fanté, lz 
vie longue; aprés cela Pabondance, la plui¢ (fource) de biens, 
la profufion ; ; apres cele ce qui croit (fur la terre, comme) les 
grains, les paturages, (retournera dans ce lieu). 

¢ L’abondance & le Behefcht, &c.’ 

Having had occafion, before his return to France, to pay a 
vifit. to Oxford, our author was ‘there honoured with the at- 
tention of feveral Jearned and valuable mem; and we cannot 
but obferve,. to his difgrace, that he has made mention of 
them in his book, tn a ftrain of abufe which implies the utmoft 
unworthinefs and iliberality. Never, in the courfe of our 
periodical toils, have we met with a work which attempts fo 
grofsly to impole on the’ underftanding of men of letters ; or 
with an author that has fuch a multitude of demerits. St, 





ART. X. 
rag dies a’? Ejchyle.-—'The Tragedies of fehylus. 8vo. Paris. 
HIS tranflation- has very confiderable merit, both in 
point of elegance and accuracy. A {hort account of the 
e of AAichylus is prefixed to it; and in his advertifement the 
wn wh makes fome ccneral obfervations concerning the dif- 
ference 
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ference between the Greck and modern tragedies in r ‘ee to 
morality. Some of his remarks are extremely juft; but the 
fubjeét well deferves a more ample and accurate difcuffion than 
it has here met with. R. 


Quen _ 





ART. XI. 

JVableau Hiftorique des Gens de Lettres, {Se.—A chronological and 
critical Abridgment of the Hiftory of French Literature, con- 
fidered in its different Lap reeg from its Origin to the 
eighteenth Century. By M. L’Abbé de Longchamps. Vols. sth 
and 6th. 12mo. Paris, 


E have already * given an account of the preceding yo- 

lumes of this i ingenious and entertaining work, and we 
can with pleafure aflure our readers, that the continuation now 
before us does no lefs honour to the tafte and judgment of the 
Author than the preceding parts of his performance. 

The shiftory of each century is introduced with a general 
view of the genius and fpirit of that century; and thefe intro- 
ductory views are equally curious and inftruétive. Our Author 
is now arrived at the twelfth century, and we are perfuaded it 
will not be difpleafing to fuch of our seaders as are fond of 
literary hiftory, to fee a part of what he hag here advanced in 
the introduction. 

The reign of barbarifm, fays he, yet continues; ignorance 
and fuperftition ftill difplay their detpotic power ; thefe cruel 
tyrants of the human mind are {till the lords of the world, and 
the glory of overturning their empire, of breaking their iron 
fceptre, is not referved for the twelfth century.—The darknefs 
of barbarilm, however, begins to difperfe; the age we are 
going to delineate is only the dawn of a bright and glorious 
day; but the light it affords, though faint and glimmering, 
prefages the infallible return of the arts and of good tafte. 
Their progrefs, indeed, will be flow ; but had Francis I. never 
exifted, the ftupidity af his predeceffors would only have re- 
tarded the progrefs of the French genius. The impulfe is 
given; the human mind muft necefflarily awaken from its le- 
thargy; an irrofiftible propenfity already pufhes it forward to 
that point of perfection which it will only reach in the feven- 
teenth centur 

The predeceflars of Lewis X2V. might, undoubtedly, by a 
judicious encouragement and protection of letters, have de- 
rived him of the glory of giving the finifhing blow to barba- 
xifm, and have introduced the reign of light and knowledge 
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feveral ages fooner; but their indifference, though one of the 
fcourges | of literature, only ferved to retard the revolution 
which was to complete its triumph. Befides, if the princes 
who- governed France in the twelfth century neglected to en- 
courage men of letters, this title was at leaft no obftacle to 
their favour. The court of Louis le Gros was one of the moft 
learned courts in Europe, and hiftory makes mention of feveral 
men of letters whom he honoured with his confidence. It was 
not their learning, indeed, that procured them the good graces 
of their mafter; it is true, however, that he obftru€ted the pro- 
erefs of literature by nothing but his indifference to it. 

It was the glory of Louis le Feune to chufe his minifters 
from the moft enlightened and learned clafs of his fubjects. The 
famous Abbé Suger, to whom he trufted the reins of govern- 
ment, aflociated with himfelf, in his miniftry, feveral other 
men of letters; they encouraged talents, in the name of a 
prince, who, for want of genius, defpifed them, but who 
loved his people fufficiently to favour their progrefs. Their 
influence upon the public welfare was fo obvious, that no 
prince of good difpofitions would have dared to profcribe them. 
Louris le “feunc, however, cannot be ranked among the bene- 
factors of reafon; he was only pious and jut; “but wanted 
knowledge and difcernment to be a good king. ‘The glory 
of his reign belongs folely to thofe great men whom fortune, 
rather than his choice, gave him for his minifters. 

Philip Auguftus loved, prote&ted, and encouraged the arts, 
but neither he nor thofe whom he em ployed were acquainted 
with the true principles of them. La metaphyfique des arts et © 
des Sciences, fays our Author, fut un fecret pour ce prince et pour 
tous ceux qu'il employa. Son regne euit fait époque dans Vhiftoive de 
Lefprit humain, fi, fous ce regne, ambition de favoir, a ’entrepren- 
dre et dexécuter eut ete fubordonnie au befcin des etudes prelim- 
naires. 

The want of method, due arrangement, and harmony i in all 
the monuments of the age of Philip, was not the only fign of 
the barbarifm of his reign. It was under this monarch that 
‘poetry and mufic, fo highly valued in every enlightened age, 
were profcribed in France. That kind of inquifition whick 
Philip eftablifhed againft the ‘fongleurs had undoubtedly a very 
Jaudable motive; he wanted to remedy the diforders which the 
abufe of this profeffion had occafioned: but could he have 
feen that half the crimes that are committed arife from igno- 
‘rance and idlenefs, he would never have run the rifk of dry- 
ing up the fource of all the virtues, in order to check the 
irregularity and corruption of manners, For the fate of Jet- 
ters was at that time, in reality, in the hands of the Trouba- 
“ dour; ; 
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dours; and in every nation which is advancing towards civili- 
zation, the progrefs of virtue is always in pioportion to that 
of literature. 

This profcription, it is true, was only momentary; but the 
favour which the Treubadours regained could not entirely efface 
a kind of reproach which was fixed upon the cultivation of 
the moft fublime art by one who was efteemed a great prince. 
Such is the empire of Prejudice, that the anathema it pro- 
nounces againft the abufe of a profeffion remains in full force 
even after the reformation of thofe who exercile it. It will 
clearly appear, by what we fhall have occafion to obferve, that 
the prejudice of Philip Auguftus was founded only upon a 
miftake, and that the Treubadours, at the fame time that they 
made a profeffion of gallantry, diftinguifhed themfelves, at 
leaft externally, by the purity of their manners. Such was 
the decency of their behaviour, that the graveft prelates were 
not afhamed of affociating with them; princes themfelves 
looked upon the title of ‘ongleur as an honour, when they had 
talents fufficient to difeharge the duties annexed to it; every 
perfon of rank afpired after the glory of deferving it. All 
were ambitious, at leaft, of having the Troubadours in their 
palaces, and of exercifing the genius of thefe poets upon their 
favourite fubjects. Ladies, of the firft character for virtue, 
birth, and literature, and who prefided in the Courts of Love, 
adjudged the prizes to fuch as diftinguifhed themfelves in the/e 
poetical and gallant exercifes; and this obliged the poets to 
abftain from fuch obfcene fallies of fancy as would have fhocked 
the modefty of the fair prefidents. The poetical performances 
of this age were, accordingly, no lefs decent than ingenious, 
and Philip was foon convinced that one of the principal means 
‘of polifhing and civilizing a nation, is to encourage the arts 
de pur agréiment. He recalled the ‘fongleurs whom he had ba- 
nifhed from his dominions, and, notwithftanding the kind of 
difgrace which, as we have already obferved, attended this 
profeffion, they multiplied in all the provinces of the king- 
dom. 

They are generally called the Provencal Poets; and it muft 
be acknowledged that Provence, the idiom of which they were 
particularly fond of, was the moft brilliant theatre of their 
exercifes ; and, thanks to the talents of thefe poets, Provencal 
poetry became fo famous all over Europe, that foreigners, 
efpecia!ly the Italians, fometimes adopted it. One needs only 
read the works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace, to be con- 
vinced that the Tufcan language, in particular, was enriched 
with the ideas and expreffions of our Provencal poets. The 
Emperor Frederic, after the example of the counts of Pro- 
vence, introduced feveral Courts of Love into his dominions, and 
caufed this fpecies of poetry to be relifhed in Germany too. 
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It maintained its credit in Spain, under the aufpices of feveral 
kings of Arragon, who cultivated and encouraged it ; nor was 
it till toward the end of the fourteenth century, after the death 
of Queen Jane, countels of Provence, that it fell into difrepute. 
Till this period, the Prevexcal mufes were highly favoured in 

every part of Europe that had any regard to literature. But 
not to anticipate what I have to tay concerning the fubfequent 

ages, let me proceed to fhew bricfly, what, in the twelfth cen- | 
tury, was the fate of letters, confidered in another point of | 
view. 

What has been faid of Philip Auguftus and his predeceffors 
is fufficient to prove, that the favour they flhewed to men of let- 
ters was not calculated to quicken the progrefs of the human 
mind. If fome of their inftitutions do them honour, as being 
favourable to genius, pofterity will ftill accufe them of having 
confulted their humour and caprice more than their judgment 
in the diftribution of their favours. It cannot be too often 
repeated that this unjuft predilection of fome munarchs is no 
lefs prejudicial to letters than the ablolute indifference of the 
generality of princes. ‘The profperity of a man of inferior 
and very moderate abilities is a real injury to fuperior and dif- 
tinguifhed tatents when neglected; the favour fuch a perfon 
obtains is a robbery committed upon genius ; to enrich a block- 
head is to empoveriff a man of merit. And as refpeét and cone ( 
fideration, which all men afpire after, generally follow this 
kind of injuftice, the fuperior artift, who ftrives to ob- 
tain them, too frequently abandons the path which ought 
to lead to them, and no longe: looks for fame in his own 
art, but purfues it in the fame track with the favourite, who 
is preferred to him.—A fatal miftake! To make a Dauber 
our model, and to reduce genius to the condition of a mere 
Copyer ! We need look no farther than this for the principal 
caufe of the decline of arts, {ciences, and good tafte. If the 
fucceflors of Auguftus had been poffefied of this emperor’s 
tafte and difcernment, Seneca’s manner would never have 
prevailed at Rome;—but Cicero himfcelf would have taken 
Seneca for his model, if Seneca had been the favourite of 
Auguftus. 

Another obftacle to the progrefs of the human mind, in the 
twelfth century, was the obftinate madnefs of the Crufades. 
In the preceding century, France had felt the fatal effects of 
thefe wars, but afterwards this barbarous ipirit went much 
farther. Of the 800,co0 men who campofed the fecond Cru- 
fade, the greateft part weve Frenchmen: How much this 
tended to depopulate the whole kingdom is obvious! On the 
other hand, the indulgences that were annexed to thefe bloody 
expeditions, rendered the ftudy of morality, of the canons and 
_difcipline of the church, aloft ufclefs, Other motives, too, 
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contributed to a neglect of the ecclefiaftical fciences. The 
defign of the Crufades being not to inftrué&t but to exterminate 
Muffulmen; in order to enlarge the boundaries of chriftianity, 
foldiers were more wanted ‘than divines : accordingly the 
{choo!s were thinned to fwell the armies of fanaticilm, and 
the clergy of France had no other emulation but who fhould 
fhed moft Mahometan blood. 

Profane literature fuflered no lefs from this furioys fpirit 
than theology. The exorbitant taxes that were neceflary i in 
order to fupport the Crufades, were one of the principal ob- 
ftacles to the cultivation of the human mind. By diminifhing 
the revenues of men of letters, they were rendered incapable of 
purchafing thofe helps which the fineft genius cannot do with 
out. 

One of the greateft evils of the Crufades, in relation to Ict- 
ters, was the inititution of the orders of chivalry, to which 
they gave birth, Thofe who enlifted in thefe military orders 
kad no occafion for any previous ftudy. Parents accordingly 

neglected the education of their children, in hopes of making 
a provifion for them independent of any cultivation. 

The only advantage which feemed to arife from this pious 
raze was, that it made the eaft the theatre of thofe wars which 
t'll now had defolated the weft; but the dreadful perfecutions 
that were exercifed in France againft heretics, occafioned tor- 
rents of human blood, without gaining a fingle profelyte to the 
truth. Hercfies mu!tiplied more than ever in al] the provinces. 
The fe& of the Albigenfes infected Aquitain, Gafcoigne, 
ay Provence, and Languecoc. Inftead of enlighten- 

ing the ignorance of this ftupid crew, they maflacred them; 
but the oreateft fanatics muft grant that this me thod of de- 
ftroying a fect, fhewed more ferocity than knowledge, in the 
apoitles of the twelfth century. 

The foolifh and ridiculous paflion whieh poffefled feveral 
Jearned men of the ninth century, who were defirous of being 
acquainted with all the fciences without being mafters of any, 
iti! prevailed in the twelfth. The fpirit of criticifm and accu- 
rate difcuflion had given place to an eagernels for knowing 
every thing without ftudying any thing. ~ They were ftill ig- 
norant that antiquity alone can furnifh us with models in all 
the different walks of literature. They were fond of fome 
cotemporary author, and confulted him alone upon every 
branch of fcience; even thofe which he himfelf was totally 
unacquainted with. The law to which they had fubjected 
themfelves, of negleSing the ancients, admitted of no ex- 
ception but in favour of Ariftotle. The moft famous pro- 
feflors were afraid of altering the doctrine of this philofopher, 
and tac dogmas of religion \ were leis refpected i in this age than 
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the reveries of the peripatetics. “The abufe of logic produced 
a thoufand errors, of which feveral of the Beaux E/prits of 
thofe times were the moft zealous apoftles. ‘The foolifh rage 
of determining every point by nice and fubtle queftions and 
diftin@ions was principally owing to the famous Abailard. The 
fuperiority of his genius induced the other cotemporary pro- 
fellors to adopt his method of inftruction, which led the 
ereateft number of his difciples into f{cepticifm, and occafioned 
much diforder and confufion in the public fchools. But this 
confufion was one of the leaft effects of the fpirit of contro 
verfy; it oftcn degenerated into perfonal hatred and animofity, 
and gave birth to plots and affaflinations. “The humbled pride 
of a {cholaftic divine was never known to forgive ; and much 
blood was fhed, upon more occafions than one, becaufe an 
obftinate and vindictive profeflor was obliged, for want of a 
fubtle and diftinguifhing head, to give up the field of battle to 
his adverfary. 

It is eafy to conceive what an unhappy influence this fcho- 
laftic rage muft have had upon the ftudies of the twelfth cen- 
tury; but what prolonged the infancy of all the arts was the 
manner of teaching in thofe days. The public mafters ftill 
continued to inftruct their difciples viva vace; they gave them 
nothing in writing, but fatished themfelves with leCuring in a 
hafty precipitate manner; their lectures often turned upon 
abftract metaphyfical fubjects, fo that their pupils could fcarce 
remember any part of them, and, befides, they were obliged to 
pay for thefe lectures. Abailard reproached himfelf, after his 
converfion, with having fold his le€tures to thofe who gave him 
moft money for them; he confefles ingenuoufly that the art of 
teaching became, under his direction, a mere mercenary art. 
The other profeflors were not more difinterefted than Abailard ; 
they not only fold their lectures to the higheft bidder, et 
when age and infirmities rendered them incapable of teaching, 
they fometimes obliged their fucceflors to pay exorbitant fums 
by way of gratuity for giving up their trade. This office, fo 
noble and honourable in itfelf, was become abfolutely venal ; 
and perhaps it is needlefs to look for any other caufe of that 
kind of difrepute under which it ftill labours. 

An interefted and avaricious f{pirit had gained fuch an afcen- 
dant over all the men of letters, that the glory annexed to 
this title ceafed to be the principal {pring of their emulation, 
Poetry, eloquence, and the other walks of genius, were almoft 
forfaken; the ‘fongleurs, and a few Chriftian orators, were al- 
moft the only perfons who trod in them with any degree of con- 
fidence ; and even they were not always free from the fordid fpirit 
of enriching themfelves as foon as they had gained any confi- 
‘derable degree of reputation, The more lucrative fciences, 
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fuch as jurifprudence and medicine, opened to the men of 
letters, of this age, an eafier and much furer road to fortune. 
Accordingly, phyficians and Jawyers multiplied to fuch a de- 
gree, that public authority was obliged to interpofe, and pro- 
hibit the monks from meddling with “profeffions, which, thanks 
to their ignorance, they could not exercife without the mani- 
feft hazard of the lives and fortunes of their fellow citizens. 
This obliged them to apply to thofe ftudies which were better 
fuited to the views of their inftitution, as a remedy againft 
that languor which always accompanies indolence and ina¢ti- 
vit 

The favour which ignorance and the love of gain procured 
to fome inferior profeffions, and fubaltern arts, occafioned 
literary quarrels and difputes, from which the human mind 
would have derived confiderable advantage, had not barbarifm 
frequently armed the authority of the magiftrate againft thofe 
who had both juftice and learning on their fide. Hence arofe 
thofe literary cenfures, which, under pretence of checking 
the licentioufnefs of the pen, fettered genius, intimidated in- 
vention, and damped the efforts of fancy. The inftitution of 
ceniures, which begun in the twelfth century, produced falu- 
tary effects in after-times, both in regard to manners, re- 
ligion, and Jaws; in their origin, however, they were only a 
barrier oppofed by ignorance and envy to the progrefs of arts 
and fciences, and were, indeed, one of the moft dreadful 
{courges of literature. This inftitution was perhaps the moft 
active and powerful engine employed by Barbarifm in thofe 
days to prolong the duration of her dark empire ; and the low 
ftate to which letters were reduced at this period, wis the 
effect of this new inquifition. 

That literary ardor which, for more than a century, had 
diftinguifhed France from other nations, vilibly cooled towards 
the end of the twelfth. The generality of our hiftorians have 
taken notice of the effects of this fudden change and decline of 
Jiterature, without looking for the caufe of it in thofe events 
which I have been mentioning, and which they have pafled 
over in filence, or employed merely to fill up their hiftorical 
gazettes, becaufe they have nothing in them that {trike the 
imagination. But it is upon thofe “events which conneé& and 
give birth to revolutions, that a philofophical hiftorian ought to 
fix the attention of his readers. Ce ne font pas des portraits 
ifolés, fays our Author, des /cines dicoufues, des volumes de tirades 
ut peignent la chqine des Siécles et des nations.—The philofophy of 
hiftory confifts principally in marking diftinétly the central 
point, the primitive fource of the laws, manners, cuftoms, 
yirtues, and vices, of anation. The influence which letters 
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fave always had upon the fate of empires, renders it the duty 
of an hiftorian to take particular notice of whatever relates to 
zheir progrefs; and yet our hiftories, in general, are far from 
being literary, and hence it is, in fome meafure, that they are 
acither ecclefiaftical, civil, nor military. 

After confidering the twelfth century in relation to thofe ob- 
ftacles which barbarilm ftill oppofed to the progrefs of litera- 
ture, our Author procecds to view it in thofe comfortable lights 
svhich prefaged the infallible return of learning and knowledge. 
He gives a long account of the moft celebrated fchools and 
academies, together with the character of their mafters, and of 
duch of their fcholars as made the moft diftinguifhed figure; 
and then goes on to fhew what attention was paid to, and 
what progrefs was made in, clafiical learning, criticifm, rhe- 
toric, logic, metaphyfics, natural philofophy, mathematics, 
morality, theology, hiftory, and the liberal arts. 

He obferves that the Light which the writers of the twelfth 
century had diffufed over France was much cbfcured in the 
thirteenth ; and in the introdu€tion to his fixth volume he 
points out the caufes and the confequences of this degeneracy. 
He gives a particular account of the famous quarrel between 
the monks and the univerlity of Paris, which was one of the 
principal caufes of the darknefs and ignorance of the thir- 
teenth century. Theological difputes and quarrels, however, 
together with the reputation in which Provencal poetry wag 
held, kept up, he tells us, a kind of literary activity, and 
prevented that languor which is fo fatal to letters. In {peaking 
of the Troubadours, he expreiles himfelf in the following man- 
ner: | 

‘ Pendant plus de deux fiécles quills inondérent toute I’Eu- 
sope, la république des lettres eut a gemir fur le mauvais gout 
quill mirent en faveur, mais la Jangue frangoife leur fut re- 
devable de fes progres, et comme on I’a dit ailleurs, c’eft a ces 
poétes fi mediccres pour Ja plupart, que nous devons le genie 
qui caractérife notreididme, qui le rend fi cher aux nations 
etrangéres, et qui lui promet cans l’avenir Je plus éloigne, ce 
triomphe que le tems et Ja barbarie n’ont pu enliver aux lan- 
cues immortelles de Ja Gréce et de Rome. Ofons !e gire, ces 
jJongleurs fi dédaignés de nos jours, fout les peres de notre 
litterature: ce font eux qui ont modifié nos mgeurs, ¢établi nos 
ufages, égayé nos efprits, €puré notre galantrie, et garanti la 
France de cette apreté de moeurs, que les querelies fcho- 
Jaftiques n’auroient pas manque de repandre fur le gros de la 
nation. 

Cetce urbaniteé qui nous diftingue des autres pcuples devint le 
suit de leurs chanfons, et fi nous ne leur cevons pas nos virtus, 
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fious leur devons au moins Tart de les rendre aimables. Ce 
gout exquis dont nos chefs—d’ceuvre font empreints, leur fa¢ 
fans doute inconnu; mais ils nous préparérent 2 recevoir les 
impreffions du beau, et leurs productions font les feuls monu- 
mens de ce fiécle of Pon retrouve quelqu’ imitation de la 
belle nature. Cette imitation, toute imparfaite qu’elle eft, 


plait encore a ceux qui oyt étudié le genie de ces anciens poétes, 


et l'on ne peut s’empécher d’avouer que, rapprochés des autres 
Ecrivains contemporains, ils meritent Ja preféance qu’ils ob- 
tinrent fur les autres gens de lettres.’ 

We are forry that the narrow bounds to which we are obliged 
to confine ourtelves, will not permit us to accompany the inge- 
nious Author any farther in his refearches into this period of 
the Literary Hiftory of France; but we muft now conclude 
with recommending the work before us to fuch readers as have a 
tafte for this curious fubject. R. 





Art. XIL 
Hifoire de P Anatomie et de la Chirurgie.—The Hiftory of Anatomy 
an’ Surgery ; containing an Account of the Origin and Progrefs 
of thofe Sciences: With a chronological View of the principal, 
Difcoveries in them; 2 Catalogue of Books of Anatomy and 
Surgery, Academical Memoirs, Differtations, &c. By M. Portal, 
Profefior of Medicine and Anatomy, &c. &c. Svo. 5 Vols. 
Paris. 
N awork of this kind, containing fuch a multiplicity of 
articles, and requiring long and laborious refearches, it is 
fcarce pofible to avoid miftakes; accordingly the difcerning 
Reader will find not a few in M. Portal’s performance. ic 
would be thé heighth of injuftice, however, not to acknow- 
ledge its great merit, and its ufefulnefs to all thofe who are de- 
firous of béing acquainted with the hiftory of anatomy and 
fureery. 
The work is divided into two parts: the firft contains the 
hiftory of anatomy among the Jews, Greeks, &c. down to the 
celebrated Harvey: the fecond contains the modern hiftory of 


-anatomy.—M. Portal gives a fhort account of each celebrated 


anatomical writer, mentions the different editions of his works, 
and prefents his readers with what is moft remarkable in them. 
He is at great pains to fhew, and often fhews very clearly, that 
the moderns value themfelves upon many difcoveries which they 
have no title to, and, inthis refpec&t, gives Lonour to whom honcur 
is due.—This fubject, however, is no where fo amply and fa- 
tisfactorily difcufled, as by the iearned and ingenious Mr. Du- 
tens, in his Inquiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attri- 
buted to the Moderns: fee Appendix to our 35th volume, page 
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Art. XIII. 

Hiftoire des Douxe Céfars du Suetone, traduite par Henri Ophellot de de 
Paufe.—The Hiftory of the Twelve Cxfars, by Suetonius, tranflated 
by Henry Ophellot De la Paufe; with Philofophical Reflections 
on different Topics, and explanatory Notes. Svo. 4 Vols. 
Paris. 19771. 


6 ete defects of ancient authors are more frequently tranf- 
fufed into modern languages than their beauties. The Du 
“Ryers and the Guthries are more numerous than the Melmoths 
and the Ablancourts. It almoft perpetually happens that the 
fcholar, who is minutely fkilled in the languages of antiquity, 
has no knowledge of his own; and that the man of tafte, who 
knows perfectly his vernacular idiom, and pofleffes a delicate dif- 
cernment in the art of compofition, has obtained but a flender 
acquaintance with them. ‘Thefe characters muft be blended to 
produce an accomplifhed tranflator. The honours, accord- 
ingly, that are due to thofe who have tranflated with fuccefs 
are, by no means, contemptible. To render Polybius, or 
Titus Livius, with precifion and eloquence, requires a degree 
of merit which will qualify its pofleflor to excel in original 
compofition. 

The Tranflator, whofe work is now before us, is entitled to 
the higheft praife. He feems to have perfectly underftood his 
Author, and has very happily imitated his manner. Sueto- 
nius, though he has written with the freedom which hiftory 
allowed him to exercife over tyrants, has yet difplayed no traits 
of indignation and refentment. He aimed not at eloquence, 
which too frequently leads to exaggeration, and addrefles itfelf 
to the paffions. “The perpetration of crimes, the moft offenfive 
to virtue and fociety, and the commiflion of vices, the moft 
fhocking to humanity, he records with fidelity, but with indif- 
ference. He is more attentive to inftruét than to pleafe; and, 
if we are fometimes furprized at his want of fenfibility, we 
perpetually admire his candour, and his fcrupulous attachment 
totruth. That coldnefs of narration, which difpleafes in other 
writers, is a merit in this Hiftorian; and his Tranflator, fen- 
fible of this circumftance, has not disfigured his verfion, by at- 
tempting to render it pompous or affecting. 

To his tranflation, M. Ophellot De la Paufe has prefixed a 
life of his Author, written with fpirit and elegance. In the 
notes which he has annexed to each book, there is much eru- 
dition, and a happy vein of conjecture ; but they are fomewhat 
deformed by an affetation of wit, and an acrimonious cenfure 
of commentators and critics. Our Tranflator has not always 
been aware that an intelligent reader would perceive, that 
while he laughs at Muretus, Oudendorpius, and Pitifcus, he 
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has been greatly indebted to them for his materials and his 
learning. 

At the end of each of his volumes, under the title of Mé- 
langes Philofophiques, he has entered on the examination of 
many curious fubjects, into which particular paflages in Sueto- 
nius induced him to enquire, This he acknowledges to be the 
favourite part of his work; and, for this reafon, our Readers 
will expect that we fhould lay before them fome extracts from 
it. 

The character of Julius Cafar is perhaps the moft diftin- 
guifhed and important that is prefented to us in ancient times ; 
and, on this account, it has been very much canvafled and en- 
quired into. ‘The fubfequent portrait is drawn for him by our 
Tranflator : 

‘ If, after the lapfe, fays he, of eighteen centuries, the truth 
may be publifhed without offence, a philofopher might, in the 
following terms, cenfure Czfar without calumniating him, and 
applaud him without exciting his blufhes. 

‘ Czfar had one predominant paffion: it was the love of 
glory; and he pafled forty years of his life in feeking opportu- 
nities to fofter and encourage it. His foul, entirely abforbed in 
ambition, did not open itfelf to other impulfes. He culti- 
vated letters, but he did not love them with enthufiafm, be- 
caufe he had not leifure to become the firft orator of Rome. 
He corrupted the one half of the Roman ladies, but his heart 
had no concern in the fiery ardours of his fenfes. In the arms 
of Cleopatra, he thought of Pompey ; and this fingular man, 
who difdained to have a partner in the empire of “the world, 
would have blufhed to have been for one inftant the flave of a 
woman. 

¢ We muft not imagine that Cefar was born a warrior, as 
Sophocles and Milton were born poets: for if Nature had made 
him a citizen of Sybaris, he would have been the moft volup- 
tuous of men. If, in our days, he had been born in Penn- 
fylvania, he would have been the moft inoffenfive of Quakers, 
and would not have difturbed the tranquillity of the new 
world. 

‘¢ The moderation with which he conducted himfelf after his 
victories, has been highly extolled ; but in this he fhewed his 
penetration, not the goodnefs of his heart. Is it not obvious 
that the difplay of certain virtues is neceflary to put in motion 
the political machine? It was requifite that he fhould have the 
appearance of clemency, if he was defirous that Rome fhould for- 
give him his victories. But what greatnefs of mind is there in 
a generofity which follows the ulurpation of fupreme power ? 

¢ Nature, while it marked Cefar with a fublime character, 
gave him alfo that fpirit of perfeverance which renders it ufe- 
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ful. He had no fooner begun to reflect, than he admired Sylfa, 
hated him, and yet wifhed to imitate him. At the age of fifs 
teen he formed the project of being DiGtator. It was thus that 
the Prefident Montefquieu conceived, in his early youth, the 
idea of his fpirit of laws. 

¢ Phyfical qualities, as well as moral caufes, contributed to 
give ftrength to his character, Nature, which had made him 
for command, had given him an air of dignity. He had ac- 

ired that foft and infinuating eloquence, which is perfectly 
fuited to feduce the vulgar, and has a powerful influence on the 
moft cultivated minds. His love of pleafure was a merit with 
the fair fex ; and women, who, even inarepublic, can draw to 
them the fuffrages and attention of men, have the higheft im- 

ortance in degenerate times. The ladies of his age were 
charmed with the profpect of having a Dictator, whom they 
might fubdue by their attractions. 

* In vain did the genius of Cato watch for fome time to fuf- 
tain the liberty of his country. It was unable to contend 
with that of Cefar. Of what avail were the eloquence, the 
philofophhy, and the virtue of this republican, when oppofed 
by a man who had the addrefs to debauch the wife of every 
cxiizen whofe intereft he meant to engage ; who, poffefling an 
enthufia(m for glory, wept, becaufe, at the age of thirty, he had 
not conquered the world like Alexander; and who, with the 
haughty temper of adefpot, was more defirous to be the firft 
man in a village, than the fecond in Rome? 

‘ Cefar had the good fortune to exift in times of trouble 
and civil commotions, when the minds of men are put into a 
ferment, when opportunities for great aClions are frequent, 
when talents are every thing, and thofe who can only boaft of 
their virtues, are nothing. If he had lived an hundred years 
fooner, he would have been no more than an obfcure peafant ; 
and, inftead of giving laws to the world, would not have been 
able to produce any confufion in it. 

‘ I will here be bold enough to advance an idea which may 
appear paradoxical to thofe who weakly judge of men from 
what they atchieve, and not from the principle which leads 
them to at. Nature formed in the fame mould Cefar, Ma- 
homet, Cromwell, and Kouli Kan. They all of them united 
to genius that profound policy which renders it fo powerful. 
They all of them had an evident fuperiority over thofe with 
whom they were furrounded ; they were confcious of this fupe- 
siority, and they made others confcious of it. ‘They were all 
of them born fubjects, and became fortunate ufurpers. Had 
Cefar been placed in Perfia, he would have made the conquett 
of India; in Arabia, he would have been the founder of a new 


teligion ; in London, he would have ftabbed his fovereign, or 
have 
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have procured his aflaffination under the fan@ion of the laws. 
He reigned with glory over men whom he had reduced to 
be flaves; and, under one afpect, he is to be confidered as a 
hero, under another as a monfter. But it would be unfo:tunate, 
indeed, for fociety, if the poffeffion of fuperior talents gave 
individuals a right to trouble its repofe. Ufurpers, according'ys 
have flatterers, but no friends; ftrangers refpect them; their 
{ubjects complain and fubmit ; it is in their own families, that 
humanity finds her avengers. Czalar was afiiffinated by his 
fon, Mahomet was poifoned by his wife, Kouli Khan was maf 
facred by his nephew, and Cromwell only died in his bed, be- 
caufe his fon Richard was a philofopher. 

‘ Cefar, the tyrant of his country, Cafar, who deftroyed 
the agents of his crimes if they failed in addrefs, Ccefar, in 
fine, the hufband of every wife, and the wife of every huf- 
band, has been accounted a great man by the mob Of writers. 
But it is only the philofopher who knows how to mark the bar- 
rier between celebrity and greainefs. The talents of this fin- 
gular man, and the good fortune which conftintly atrended him 
till the moment of his aflaflination, have concealed thc enor- 
mity of his aétions. 

‘ Becaufe the fucceflors of Crfar adopted his name, we 
muft not-conclude, that they rezarded him. as a hero; they 
only confidered him as the founder of a monarchy. This 
name was not the fymbol of greatnefs of mind, but of power. 
The fovereigns of Rome were afraid to aflume the title of 
King becaufe it had too much meaning in the opinion of the 
people, “They adopted that of Ceiar, which had ho meaning, 
and thus the Cefars hecame greater than kings. 

‘ Befides, the fovereigns of Ronie aliumed the name of Au- 
guftus, and we cannet pofiibly imagine, that by doing fo, 
they propofed to do homage to the memory of that deteltable 
prince. Could that accomplifhed philofepher who fuccecded 
Antoninus, take O@avius Cepias for the model of his condua&? 
What relation is there between the fublime foul of a fovercign, 
the difciple of Zeno, and the atrocious mind of a tyrant, 
whofe deftructive policy had made defpicable flaves cf thofe 
Romans whole fathers he butchered? Had he any occaiion for 
the name of Auguftus? Had he not that of Marcus Aure- 
Jius ? 

‘ I refpe& highly genius and talents; but if a Czfar fhoutd 
arife in any of our modern republics, I would advife ics magif- 
trates to lead him tothe gibbet. If fuch a man fhould appear 
in a monarchy like France, it would be prudent to confine 
him in the Baftile. He fhould receive no protection Lut under 
an abjolute government; and there he might rife to be an ex- 
cellent defpot.’ 


App. Rev, Vol. xlv. Pp Te 
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To this extract, we fhall fubjoin a fpecimen of the fhort 
memoirs which cur tranflator has given of the men of letters 
who lived under the Cfars. 

© Avricola, fays he, one of the greateft commanders that 
Rome has produced, conquered Great Britain, and gave Jaws 
toit. We have lott the journal which he wrote of his voyage 
round this ifland; but we have fiill one of his harangues, from 
which we may form a judgement of his eloquence *. But, to 
give a complete eulogium of this great man, it is only necef- 
fary to remark, that he was the father-in-law of Taciius, the 
fiiend of Pliny, and fell by the arts of Domitian, who envied 
his virtues. He was poifoned in the fifty-fixth year of his 
age, and in the ninety-third of the Chriftian zra. 

© Arulenus Rujiicus, an excellent citizen, neither flattered 
tyrants, nor confpired againft them. He was condemned to 
die by Domitian, becaufe he had written the life of Thrafea, 
a hero, and a martyr to liberty. His book alfo was ordered to 
be burnt :’ ** And in the fire which was kindled to confume it, 
it was intended, fays ‘Tacitus, that the voice of the Roman 
people, the liberty of the fenate, and the confcioulneis of 
mankind, fhould perifh +.” 

© Cicero was one of the greateft men that ever exifted ; if 
the union of great talents and virtues give a claim to that ape 
pellation. His orations have perhaps been too much com- 
mended: Our enthufiafm ought to have been referved for his 
philofophical works, though the chief leflon they teach is to 
doubt. He was aflafinated forty-three years before Chrift, 
by Popilius Lenas, whofe life he had faved fome time before : 
he was then fixty-three years of age. 

© Cornutus ( Annzus) wrote difcourfes on the philofophy of the 
Greeks, and commentaries on Virgil; but thefe works have 
not defcended tous. This Author had Lucan and Perfius for 
his difciples; and Nero fent him into exile becaufe the misfor- 
tunes of thofe refpectable poets had not deterred him from 
honouring their memory. 

© Cremutius Cordus, compofed annals of Roman hiftory, 
and was admired by Tacitus, who, notwithftanding, has writ 
ten annals. ‘The cruel Tiberius put him to death becanfe he 


had praifed Brutus, and becaufe he had obferved, that Caffius 
was the laft of the Romans. 





* Our tranflator here alludes to the fpeech which Agricola pro- 
nounced to his icldiers before he gave battle to Galgacus. But the 
merit of this fpeech, we fufpe, belongs more properly to the hij- 
torjan in whofe work it appears. than to the general. 

+ Sciilicet-in illo igne vccem populi Romani & lilirtatem fenatus & 
confcrentiam generis bumari abcleri arbitrabantur, Vit. Agr. 
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© Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, a celebrated hiftorian of the 
Auguftan age. He compofed in Greek his Roman antiquities, 
which originally confifted of twenty books; but only eleven 
of thefe have come down tous. Is it not fingular, that we 
have loft fo much of the writings of Dionyfius of Halicarnaf- 
fus, Titus Livius, and Tacitus, and that we have yet entire 
fuch wretched works as the Noctcs Atticze of Aulus Gellius ? 

© Diedorus Siculus, a famous Greck hiftorian, who flourifhed 
under Auguftus. He employed thirty years in compofing the 
forty books of his Univerfal Hiftory. Of thefe there remain 
only fifteen. His authority was very great with the ancients, and is 
fo to this day, except in thofe places where he talks of prodigies. 

© Dydimus, a celebrated critic of Alexandria, who Jived in the 
Auguftan age. Seneca fays, that he fcompofed four thoufand 
treatifes on diffcrent fubjecis ; a circumftance, however, which is 
lefs aftonifhing than that Lopez de Vega, a writer of the Jaft 
age, fhould have compofed a thoufand pieces for the ftage. It 
has alfo been obferved of this indefatigable critic, that he 
wrote annotations on Homer. 

© Epictetus, the moft illuftrious difciple of the fchool of 
Zeno, which produced fo many heroes and philofopkers. He 


was born at Hierapolis in Phrygia, lived in flavery, and was 


comprized in the tyrannical ordinance of Domitian, which 
banifhed the philofophers from Italy. His manual, with the 
offices of Cicero, and the reflexions of Marcus Aurelius, are 
the fineft moral pieces of antiquity. This fage was not the 
founder of a fect, yet his name, during feveral ages, has been 
pronounced with veneration. Hiftory has recorded, that a 
philofopher, in the age of Lutian, purchafed, at a great 
price, an earthen Jamp, which had belonged to Epictetus; but 
we cannot buy the genius of a great man as we can do an 
utenfil that he had pofieffed. 

¢ Frontinus, an author famous for his capacity, and the 
offices he enjoyed. He was named to the confulfhip by Vef- 
pafian, and made governor of Britain. His works relate 
to military fratagems, and the aqueducts of Rome. He was 
verfant in Facitus as well as Polybius; as was our chevalier Fo- 
lard. He died about the end of the firft century. 

© Alanilius, a poet and mathematician, who lived under Aue 
guftus, compofed in verfe a treatife on aftronomy, of which we 
have only five books, which treat of the fixed ftars. Natural 
philofophers have de‘pifed his difcoveries, and poets his verfes. 

© Miecenas, the minifter of Auguftus, whofe name is be- 
come proverbial to exprefs the protectors of men of letters, 
compofed feveral works in verfe and in profe, which bis pane- 
gyrifts were unable to tranfmit to poiterity. The foftnefs of 
his manners pafied into his ftylc. It was [mooth, and even 
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elegant, but it difcovered not that genius which gives immor- 
tality to books and to Authors. Meacenas died eight years 
before the birth of Chrift. It is to be obferved of him, that 
he never fullied his power by committing acts of oppreflion ; 
and it is fomewhat remarkable, that every minifter who has 
encouraged literature has been gentle and humane in his man- 
ners. 

‘ Pliny the elder, one of the fineft geniufes that the world has 
to boaft of, was born at Verona ann. 23. He wrote upon all 
forts of fubjects, and always with fuccefs. His life of the 
tragic poet Pomponius Secundus, his treatife on rhetoric, his 
annals, and his hiftory of the German wars, have been much 
extolled. We are only acquainted with his natural hiftory, an 
admirable monument of his knowledge, and which appears to 
be the fruit of twenty years labour. He died ann. 79, by 
approaching with too much curiofity to examine an eruption 
of mount Vefuvius,’ 

It only remains for us to obferve, that M. Ophellot de Ia 
Paufe appears, in our opinion, to be more refpectable as a 
tranflator than as a philofopher. In the latter character, he is 
too fond of paradoxes, and miftakes vivacity for penetration. 
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Art. XIV. 

Pera Chriftiana Religio: continens univerfam Theologiam nove Ecclefie 
a Domino apud Danielem, cap. vii. 13, 14. et in Apocalypfi, cap. 
xxi. 1, 2. predid@e.—The true Chriftian Religion: containing the 
whole Theology of the New Church, &c. By Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, a Servant of the Lord Jefus Chrift. 4to. Amfterdam, 
1771. 

N our Review for June, 1770, we gave an account of a 

{mall quarto volume, containing fome of Baron Sweden- 
borg’s lucubrations ; and which was probably intended as an 
introduction to farther publications of the fame kind. In that 
work, we had fome information concerning the family, rank, 
and office, as alfo of the peculiar turn-and difpofition of this 
extraordinary perfon, The prefent much larger performance, 
containing upwards of 500 pages, prefents us with the fame 
enthufiaftic reveries, and unaccountable fallies of imagination, 
of which a {pecimen was given in the book above-mentioned. 

We obferve in it the marks of natural good fenfe and inge- 

nuity, as well as of application and learning; but intermixed 

with fo much myfticifm, and farther accompanied with fuch 
aftonifhing accounts of what the Author has feen and heard 
when he was admitted to converfe with angels and fpirits in 
the invilible world, that, though his relations are delivered in 
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a plaufible and coherent manner, it is impoffible not to conclude 
that they are the productions of a difordered brain. We meet 
continually with thefe memorabilia, as they are called, which, it 
might have been fuppofed, were only intended as a kind of 
allegories to diverfify his work, and by this means to amufe 
and more ftrongly to imprefs his readers: but he aflerts with 
the greateft coolnefs and confidence that he has frequently been 
admitted, during the laft twenty-feven years of his life, into 
the unjeen worlds, and that the accounts he gives are not chi- 
meras or inventions, but founded on what he has truly feen 
and heard; and this not in a kind of dream or vifion, but 
when he was fully awake. 

The baron has conceived fome notion of a great alteration 
which took place in the fpiritual world in the year 1757, when, 
if we underftand him right, the New Church, or Nova Hiero- 


jolyma, as he elfewhere calls it, began to be ercéted, and the 


Jaft judgment (ultimum judicium) was held in the world of fpi- 
rits, which, fays he, | do atteft, becaufe, when I was broad 
awake, I beheld it with mine own eyes. He tells us that all 
that is faid in the fcriptures concerning a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the fecond advent of Chrift, is to be explained 
and underftood, not literally, but in a fpiritual manner. 

The doétrine and practice of this new church, of which 
our Author feems to confider himielf asa fpecial meflenger, are 
Jaid before us in this volume. We obferve, that he ftrenu- 
oufly aflerts the unity of the Deity, although he acknowledges 
a Trinity; but, at the fame time, declares, that this Trinity 
was not till the appearance of Chrift, when the Supreme God 
united himfelf to the man Chrift Jefus. He contends that a 
trinity of perfons was not the primitive faith of the church, and 
that, by the Nicene and Athanafian trinity, the whole Chriftian 
church has been perverted. He is a warm advocate for charity 
and good works, he abhors the notion that faith alone is requi- 
fite to falvation, and fpeaks of the doctrine of predeftination 
as deteftable. 

His account of the decalogue, of which he gives what he 
calls the natural, fpiritual and celeftial meaning, is very 
imperfect, as the fecond commandment is omitted, and the 
tenth divided into two, to form the ninth and tenth: This we 
have heard has been done in the church of Rome, but we ap- 
prehend has not been the practice in Proieftant churches. 

Concerning the fpiritual world which Baron Swecenborg has 
fo frequently vifited, he tells us th: there are in it lands, plains 
and vallies, mountains and hills, as tn our earth; that there 
are alfo fountains and rivers, gardens, groves and woods, 
houfes, palaces and cities, writings, books, offices and em- 
ployments, gold, filver, precious fiones, &c. as there are allo 
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in ours; but that all thefe things are created in an inftant ac 
cording to the ideas and affeétions which arife among the angels 
and ipi:its who inhabit thofe regions. In the different vifits 
this writer has paid to them, he has converfed, we are told, 
with many perfons of every rank and of all nations and coun- 
trics. In the clofe of the prefent work, he gives a fhort ac- 
count of the fituation allotted to the inhabitants of different 
countries or religious profefiions, and to fome of the more re- 
markable individuals among them. Poflibly the curiofity of 
fome of our readers may be e xcited to hear what is the ftate of 
our own countrymen according to the relation of this noble 
vificnary; but we doubt whether the view of it will contribute 
much either to their edification or amufement. However, we 
may briefly remark, that he allots a {tation to the worthier part 
of the Englifh people in the centre of all the Chriftian world, 
for which he affigns as a reafon, the fhare they have of what 
he calls the inteideclual light, which, he fays, they derive from 
the freedom of fpeaking, writing, and thinking, which pre- 
vails among them. He fays, that they have a great fimi- 
Jitude of mind, that they form friencfhip among them- 
deives, but rately with thofe of other countries ; that they are 
very fincere, very ready to afiift each other, and fiill fond of 
their country, and zealous for its glory. We 1 are farther in- 
formed, thet there are two large cities, refembling London, 
into which the greater part of the Englith, after death, are re- 
ceived ; os the chief (rricrem) of thefe cities, he has been 
ailowed to fee and to walk i in; that the middle part of the city, 
anfwering to that which in London 1 - called the Exchange, is 
inhabited by perfons denominated moderators; that the eattern 
quaiter is policed by taofe who have been eminent for leading 
a life of charity, aad here are magnificent palaces ; that in the 
fourth ern quarter dwell the wife men, (/apientes) in which alfo 
are folens lid build: invs; that the northern quarter is inhabited 
by fuch who above others int dulved a freedom of {peaking and 
thirkine 3; and the wettern by thofe who inhtt upon juftification 
by faith alore. As cur Author difcovers a particular diflike 
to thofe who hold the opinion laft mentioned, we fhould not 
have been grectly furprized if he had allotted them their place 
in the other citys, which is diferent} 'y iituated and appointed for 
the reception of thofe of the /nglith who are interns ily bad ; 
in tac mid t of this latter city there is an open communication 
with the infernal in, by whica they are in their turns fwal- 
Jowed up. 

Vhe diate of the fir reformers from popery is particularly 
related: Poor Calvin appears ta hive but a very uncomfortable 


miucfcoa according to this writer’s account; for, after other 
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was fhut up ina cave deftined for the predeftinarians, who are 
doomed to hard labour, and whofe pleafure it is todo fome. 
injury to each other. 

The impoftor Mahomet, we are told, did at firft prefide 
among his followers in the world of fpirits, but as he dif- 
covered a proud domineering difpofition, he was hurled from his 
feat, and very feldom afierwards feen, unlefs when fome warm 
altercation arofe concerning him among thofe who had been his 
adherents; at fuch atime, he is jult produced to view, faintly 
faying, * 1 am Mehomet,’ and then vanifhes. On one of thefe 
occafions, this Author tells us, he beheld him; when he ap- 
peared like thofe corporeal {pirits who have no interior p:recption, 
his face verging towards blacknefs: and he juft uttered the 
words above-mentioned. 

Although this remarkable produ€tion abounds with fuch 
amazing conceits and extravagancies, it muft be regarded as a 
curiofity of enthufiaim, and may afford fome entertainment to 
thofe who underftand Latin, and have leifure for the perufal of 
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ART. XV. 

Hiftoire de ? Aacademi> Royale des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres, Se.— 
The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, from the Year 1764 to the Year 1760 inciufive. Vol, 
XXXIV, XXXV. gto. Paris, 1770. 
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N announcing the appearance of thefe volumes, which con= 
| tain a great variety of articles, many of which ase both en- 
tertaining and inftructive, we are obliged, by the very nature of 
our plan, to confine ourfelves to a general view of their con- 
tents: wire we to enlarge, and give a full and d:finct view of 
them, they would alone furnifh matter for feveral numbers of 
our Appendix. 

The bificrical part of the thirty-fourth volume is introduced 
with fome remarks on the text of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. 
M. Bejot, the Author of the remarks, feems to be well ac-. 
quainted with Xenephon’s works, and is happy in moft of 
the corrections which he propofes; they are, indeed, very much 
in the ftyle and manner of his Author, who, for purity, per- 
fpicuity, and elegant fimplicity, is certainly equal, if not fu- 
perior, to any other of the (Sreek writers:—his work» being 
jutily numbered among the moft valuable remains of anticuity. 

The corrections which M. Bcjot propofes are not fupported 
by the authority of manutcripts; he only confulted tnofe of 
the French king’s library, which were of very litle ute to 
him; in order to correét the text of his Author, he had re- 
courfe to the text itklf, and his obiervations may be ufe- 
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ful to the critical reader, and to thofe who may undertake a 
new edition of Aenophcn’s works. 

Mr. Bejot’s remarks ave followed by a fhort extract from a 
gnemoir of ‘he late Count Caylus concern ing the temples of an- 
cient Gieece.—The ceremonies of Greece and Rome, in 
general, are prefented to our view fous Pafpett le p. us riait. The 
clegant architeCture ed their temples, the mafter-pieces of 
fculpture e upon their altars, the flowers which adorn the heads 
of their pricits and prieftefies, the beautiful whitenefs of their 
garments, the mulicians, in a word, the whole apparatus of 
th eir jacrifices, embellifhes the pictures of our modern artifts, 
and makes the molt agreeable impreflions upon our minds. The 
chorms of ancient poetry, which celebrates this religious pomp 
with fo much harmony, add to the enchantment. Sut all this 
Sp: endour, all this magnificence is viewed through the medium 
of along feries of ages; the diftance of the objects prevents 

our fecing what was difgreeable and difgufting in them. Count 
Caylus difipates part of this illufion ; he introduces us into the 
temp' them{chves, and points out to us fome of the {pots and 
Staind “v bitich fullied the {plendour of fuperitition, te men- 
tions feveral altars that were compofed of the afhes'of their 
viclims, the difaerceable exhalations from the bloody facri- 
fices, and other circumftances of the like nature. The cuf- 
tom of wafhing the flatues, which fuperftition covered with a 
myftic veil, and converted into a ce remony of explation, was 
owing, he obferves, to the inconveniencies ariling from the 
vapours of the facrifices, as was likewile the cuftom of cloath- 
ing the ftatues, fevera! inftances of which practice he mentions 
from Pauianias, 

We are alfo prefented with a few obfervations of Count 
Caylus upon an ancient marble ftatue of ances, found at 
Rome during the embafly of Cardinal Polignac. ‘lhe obfer- 
vations are not very interefting, and relate chiefly to the par- 
ticular fpecies of marble of which the ftatue is made. The 
ftatue itfelf, we are told, os is nothing remarkable in it in point 
of workin: inthip, and is @’ui trés- mat ‘als oCtite 

We have n next fome remarks by M. tt eau an. upon the 
Greek romances. Thofe frivolous tales, though not worthy 
of much ferious attention, ma Ly hewever be read with a de- 
eree of advantage, as they contain fome remarkable facts, 
jome veculiar ulages, which throw light upon the arts and 
icrences = the ancients. Mi. le Beau, we are to!d, intended 
to give a preity large work upon this (ubject, but was prevented 
by death. 

Under the title of romance, he compichends every ingenious 
er whinilical fiction, for the purpole of amufement, aad tells 
¢S that there are ony three works of this kind to be found 
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among thé Greeks before Lucian; wiz. the Milefian fables 
of Ariftides, the amorous tales of Parthenius of Nicaea, and 
the metamorphofes of Lucius of Patre. The firft and the 
laft of thefe works are loft; and, as the tales of Parthenius 
are far from being interefting, M. le Beau only mentions a 
few particulars concerning the Authors anJ their productions. 

Miletus, a city of Ionia, was famous for its commerce and 
its colonies, and no lefs for the effeminancy of its inhabitants. 
Every thing had the appearance of love and gallantry; and 
here it was that thofe romances, called A4lefian fables, took 
their rife; they were imaginary adventures that had love for 
their object. The perfon who diftinguifhed himfelf moft in 
this {pecies of compofition was Ariftides, who wrote a hiftory 
of Perfia, and another of Sicily, mentioned by tutarch. 
‘When he lived is uncertain; he muft have written, however, 
hefore Craffus, who was killed in the war againft the Par- 
thians, fifty-three years before the Chriftian wra, Plutarch 
relates, that Surenas, who conquered Craflus, ordered the Mi- 
lefian fables of Ariftides, which were found in the bazeage of 
a Roman officer, to be brought into the fenate of Seleucia, and 
took occafion from thence to treat the Romans with great con- 
tempt, fince, even in the midft of arms, they amufed themfelves 
with lafcivious and obfcene writings; for fuch was the cha- 
racter of thefe fables, as appears by all antiquity. 

Parthenius of Nicwa, in Bithynia, acquired fome degree of 
reputation by his poems, and particularly by his elegics, 
which were hymns in honour of the Gods, like thofe of Calli- 
machus. This tafte for elegiac hymns, which appears to have 
had its rife under the Ptolemies, continued long in Greece. 
Amougtt the great number of authors quoted by Parthenius in 
his amorous tales, and who lived, almoft all of them, under the 
Prolemies, feveral are mentioned as writers of eleziac hymns. 

Parthenius was cotemporary with Cornelius Gallus, to whom 
he dedicates his amorous adventures, and it muft be acknow- 
ledged that he could not have chofen a fitter patron for fuch a 
work, But, as M. le Beau obferves, there is reafon to 
dowbt whether a poet fo full of warmth and fire as Gallus 
could poflibly be pleafed with the frigid and meagre ftyle of 
Parthenius, who merely relates facts, without fentiment or 
embellifhment. 

The metamorphofes of Lucius of Patre are only known to 
us by the teftimony of Photius. ‘This learned critic informs 
us, that he was cotcmporary with J.ucian, and that the meta- 
morpho'es of the former had fo much refemblance to the golden 
als of the latter, that it could not be determined which of the 
two had copied the other ; he is of opinion, however, that Lu- 
Cius is the original, and fays that Lucian {eems to make ufe of 
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the abfurdities of Lucius, in order to turn fuperitition and 
Lucius himfclf into ridicule. 

M. le Beau makes a few remarks upon Lucian’s a/fs, but 
they contain little if anv thing that is new; he then proceeds to 
make fome obfervations on Apuleius’s golden afs, and fome 
other Greek romances; and concludes with a fhort account of 
the authors mentioned by Parthenius. ‘Thofe who are fond of 
this kind of erudition will find many particulars which M. le 
Beau has collected from Strabo, Ather wus, and Suidas, which 
are not to be found in Voffius or f Calne. 

M. le Beau’s obfervations are followed by a AMfemoir of M. 
de Burigny, which contains an account of what the writers 
before the times of Conftantine have faid concerning the an- 
cient hiftory of India. Such readers as have neither time nor 
inclination to confult ancient writers, will find, within a nar- 
row compafs, a diftinét view of what they have faid upon a 
curious fubject, together with fome pertinent remarks. 

This Ademo:r is followed by fome reflections of M. de Bu- 
tigny, on a pafiage in Plautus, relating to the hiftory of Sicily. 
One does not expect to find in the poets any important hitto- 
rical facts, that are omitted by the hiltorians; there are, how- 
ever, fome inftances of this kind, and the following pailage in 
Plautus is a remarkable one: 

Non ego novi Menachmum Mofcho prognatum Patre! 

Qui Syracufi: perhibere natus effe in Sicilia, 

Uei rex Agathocles regnator fuit et iterum Pinthta, 

Tirtiam Liparo, qui in morte regnum Hieroni tradidit ; 

Nunc Hiro eft. Mencch. aé ii. fcene iii. v. 56. 

Now the kings Agathocles and Hicro are well known; the 
tyranny of the one, and the wife government of the other, are 
diflinéily related by Diodorus, Juftin, Polybius, and Livy, but 
no menticn is made by the hiftorians of Pinthias and Liparo. 
There was a tyrant indeed named Pinthias, who reigned at 
Agrigentum, but the Phintias mentioned by Plautus was prince 
of Syracufe. It would be abfurd to fuppofe that Plautus was 
miftaken ; when he wrore, Sicily was well known to the Ro- 
mans, and the intercourfe between Rome and Syracufe was too 
great to admit of fuch a fuppofition, efpecially as Plautus and 
Hicro were Semanpanery: What he advances, therefore, in 
the paflage reierred to, was —s and certainly known to the 
Romans, and there is no :eafon to doubt of the truth of it. 
M. de Burigny. acknowledges, that he did not recolledt this 
paflage when he wrote his “hiftory of Sicily; he is of opinion 
that Pinthias and Liparo governed Syracufe after Pyrrhus left 
Sicily. 

It is the duty of men of letters to celebrate thofe who have 
diftinguifhed themfelves as fricn’s to learning and {cience, and 
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if, through the injuries of time, they have funk into oblivion, 
juttice and gratitude require, that they fhouid be reftored to that 
renown which they merited. M, Valerius Meflala, the friend 
of Auguftus, is entitled to this kind of gratitude; accordingly, 
M. de Burigny, in a memoir which immediately follows his 
reflections upon the pafiage of Plautus, colleéts all the tefti- 
monies of antiquity in his favour. 

*.* We are forry that our prefent limits will not allow us 
to proceed any farther, at this time, with thefe Memoirs; the 
continuation of which we mutt, therefore, poftpone to a future 


opportunity. A \ 
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ArT. XVi. 
Vie du Cardinal D’Ofat.—The Life of Cardinal D’Offat. yo, 
2 Vols, Paris, 1771. 


TH E Cardinal D’Offat rofe from a low origin to the higheft 
honours *. ‘The poff-flion of rare and ufeful talents fup- 
plied to him the defecis cf his birth. His knowledge of man- 
kind, his penetration, and his extenfive views, admirably 
qualified him for the fcenes in which he acted ; and when we 
confider his importance 2nd merits, we cannot avoid expreffing 
our furprize that the public fhould have waited fo long in the 
expectation of having a minute and regular hiftory of his life. 
For, with regard to the memoirs which Amelot de la Eioufiaye 
has prefixed to his edition of the letters of this great man, it 
may be remarked, that they are extremely vague and imper- 
fect. 
* fn the prefent publication, the a&tions and behaviour of 
Cardinal D’Offat are exhibited in a very circumftantial detail. 
Tite Author has endeavoured folely to be ufeful, and, for that 
seafon, has-difregarded elegance, and the graces of compofition. 
Iiis account of one negociation he concludes before he enters 
upon another; ard he has therefore neglected the order of 
time. But by this method he has guarded again{t confufion and 
embarrafiment, and has rende:ed his narration the more in- 
tereftine, He has Jaid open the progrefs of events, of which, 
in general hiftory, it is «feemed fuficient to mark the bare 
occurrence; and while he unfolds the itecret fprings and ceco- 
nomy of tranfactions, he offers many valuable leflons of po- 
Jitical wifdom. : 

Let us confefs, however, that, in our opinion, his admira- 
tion of the Cardinal is excefiive. He coniiders him, in every 
reipect, as a perfect character. His fagacity and difcernment, 
we can readily allow; nor have we the leaft doubt but that he 
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prepared for action by deep meditation and ftudy. It appears 
to us alfo fufhciently obvious, that he was intimately acquainted 
with the interefls of the different powers of Europe, with the 
treaties into which they had entered, with the characters 
of its particular nations, their laws, and the nature of their 
governments. Thus far, we can go with our biographer. 
But, when he dwells on the probity and the piety of the Car- 
dinal, we fec] an inclination to be fomewhat fceptical. Is it 
poffible that this prelate could have a capital concern in the 
fophiftry of high and public life, and not infringe on the 
ftrig® rules of morality and religion? ‘The air of fanctity he 
‘affumed was, doubtlefs, equivocal ; and, perhaps, there is a 
duplicity of conduct which is equally infeparable from the 
ftatefman and the eccleftattic. 

This Author has likewife attempted to prove, that the Car- 
dinal was devoid of wena and, by his manner of doing 
fo, he very propofteroufly infinuates, that ambition ought to be 
confidered as accrime. But, if the Cardinal was aduated by 
no motives of ambition, for what end did he afpire after dig- 
nities and honours? Why did he enter on the career of glory 
and of fortune, if his mind was bent on inaction, and the indo- 
lent gratifications of a private ftation? 

From thefe circumftances, and from others which might be 
collected if it were neceflary, we may conclude, that this life 
of Cardinal D’Offat is written with extreme partiality. Our 
candour, at the fame time, obliges us to obferve, that, from 
the many curious particulars it contains, it ought to be ac- 
‘ounted a valr a reli : der } y 
counted a valuable acceiiion to modern hiftory. St, 
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Art. XVII. 
Rettre de Brutus, fur les Chars auciens et modernes.—The Letter of 
Brutus concerning ancient and modern Chariots. 8vo, 1771. 


HE hk: umanity of the Author of this performance, affected 
with the number of accidents 0 cahioned by carriages, has 
induced him to declaim againit the ufe of them. But, whils 
he paints with much pathetic lamentation the unfortunate con- 
dition of the poor man who walks on foot, and endeavours to 
throw into ridicule, and to lath the indolence and cruelty of 
the rich man, who cannot crofs a {treet but in his chariot, and 
who values lefs than his horfes the lower clatles of mortals; 
he fhould have known, that luxury and indulgences of every 
kind are abfolutely infeparable from cultivated and. refined ne- 
tions. To reprefs by laws the magnificence and expence of 
individuals, is to reprefs the trade and the arandeur of a] kingdom. 
The mpeg of condition which be affects to admire in the 
citizens of Sparta, can oily prevail in a fall republic; and 
he 
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he fhould not have forgot, that it was the confequences of in 
ftitutions which kept them in an unnatural fituation, that 

marked out to each of them an equality of property, deprived 
them of every fpur to induftry, confined their powers and fa- 
culties, and made them ftrangers to almott every pleafure and 
gratification. 

Projects, which _appear very plaufible in theory, are often 
moft abfurd in practice. Reclufe and good-natured men, who 
judge of human affairs without havinz any experience of them, 
are too ready to imagine, that the manners of a peop'e may 
be modelled into a ftate of perfection; and they are too apt, 
from a fpicit of miftaken patriotifm, to communicate taeir 
dreams and vifions to the public. Thefe Usropian and fub- 
lime theorifts never confider, that vices ate no lefs natural to 
mankind than virtues; that little evils muft fometimes be en- 
couraged to prevent the rife of great ones; and that the laws 
and ordinances of kingdoms mutt perpetually have a reference 
to the bad as well as the good difpofitions of men. 

‘Though we cannot commend the political fagacity of this 
writer, who would humble the pride of the rich by forcing 
them to make ufe of their limbs, we muft, however, obferve, 
that in his whimfical publication there are many flrokes of real 
eloquence, and feveral refearches which indicate an extenfive 
erudition. His inquiries and obfervations concerning the an- 
tiquity and the forms of carriages in different nations may fug- 
geft fome valuable remarks to an author who has fewer preju= 
dices and more penctration. St, 
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ArT. AVIII. 

Hiftcire naturelle de Pline.—The natural Hiftory of Pliny: tra: lated 
into French, with critical! Notes ; and Remarks on the Know- 
ledge of the Ancients, sine the Difcoveries of the Moderns. to. 
Vols. * 1.1%. U0. Paris, 1771. 


EW of the mon 1ument of ability and induftry that have 

defcended to us from a: sane times are fo valuable as the 
natural hiftory of ’ Plin y- dhe immenfe variety of his details, 
his wonderful erudition and the advanta ‘ges refulting from his 
manner, which difpofed him rather to colle&t and to defcribe, 
than to make veneral reafonings and obfervations, render it, in 
the higheit deerce, inflructive and entertaining. Kut ia an 
Author of fuch extenfive genius we are forry to perceive fo 
many ‘trokes of fuperit ition, and fuch a multitude of fables. 
The -tranflation + of his hiftory, now before us, fo far as it 
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* Thefe 3 vols. comprehend the firft 9 books of Pliny. 
4+ The original ’ Latin is given with the French tranflation. 
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goes, is faithful and exact, and, in the notes which accompany 
it, there is learning, good-fenfe, and philofophy. Men of 





letters will expect the fequel of it with impatience, St 
ART. XIX. 
Effais de Pcefies, Se.—Poetical Effays. By Mr. B.P. 8vo. Paris. 
1771, 


N this collection are free tranflations or imitations of feve- 
ral of the odes of Horace: An Author who has the merit 

ef beauties fo peculiar, that they could never be transfufed into 
amy modern language; who has fo often been tranflated, and fo 
feldom underftood. This muft extenuate the difgrace which the 
Author of thefe poems may apprehend from his want of fuccefs, 


Ad PyrRRHAM, 
Lib. I. Ode V. 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rofa 
Perfufus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Phyrra, fub antro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam. 
Simplex munditiis ? Heu, quoties fidem, 
Mutatofque Deos fiebit ! 


TRANSLATION. 
Quel eft, Phyrra, cet Adonis ambré 


Qui, dans cet antre aux amours confacre, 
Sur un lit parfcmé de rofes, 
Preffe, d’un doux baifer fes livres demi clofes ? 
Pour qui tes belles mains ont-elles prepare 
De tes cheveux le charmant edifice, 
Et ce vetement azuré 
Dont la fimplicité deguife artifice ? 
Ab! quel que foit cet amant adoré, 
Qwil fera confondu! Se. 

Simplex munditiis, the Reader wil] perccive is not tranflated, 
and it is, indeed, difficult to tranflate; but all who have at- 
tempted this Ode have overlooked the contraft between /implex, 
and the fidem mutatam that follows, by which a confiderable ad- 
vantage is loft. 

‘ Simple in ornament but not in heart,’ is apparently the 
idea which the poet means to convey. 

On account of fome obfervations of this kind, which we 
have to fubjoin, we fhall prefent our Readers with the Ode to 
the courtezan Barine, fo celebrated for its fpirit and elegance, 
together with the French tranflation, and an k:nglifh one from 
a MS, in our poffeffion, 


Lib. 
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Lib II, Ode VIII. 

Ad BARINEN. 
Ulla fe juris tibi pejerati 
Pena, Barine, nouiffet unquam, : 
Dente fi nigro fieres, vel uno 


Turpior ungui, 


Crederem: fed tu, fimul obligafti 

Perfidum vatis caput, enttefcis 

Palchrior multo, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 


Expedit matris cineres opertes 

Faller é, et toto taciturna noétis 

Signa cum ceelo, gelidaque divos 
Morte carentes. 


Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipfa, rident 
Simplices Nympha, ferus et Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens fagitias 

Cote cruenia. 


Adde quod pubes tibi crefcit omzts: 
ervitus crefett nova, tec priores 
Impia tectum domine relinquunt, 
S:cpe minati. 


Te fais matres metuunt juvencis, 

Te fenes parct, mifereque nuper 

Virgines nupte, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 


A BARINE. 
S:, lorfque ta bouche infidelie 
Pook igue tant de faux fermens 
Tu devensis un peu moins belle 
Ou tu perdsis que'ques amans. 
Barine, fi lorfque tu mens 
Tes attraits en portoient la pens 
Quel ceeur gemiroit dans ta chaine ? 
Que deviendreit tes agrémens ? 
Mais de tes levres un parjure 
A peine 8 eft il echappi, 
Que des attraits de ta figure 
On eft encore plus frappée, 
Et, que, par la méme impoflure 
Chacun voudreit étre trompé, 
Quil te fied bien, d'etre perfide, 
De violer ap noms facres, 
Des fieuves ou Piuton pretdr, 
Et des dicuw lz plas revéré / 
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A te parjurer tout confpire ; 
Venus elle meme en fourit ; 
La troupes de nymphes P sdiadites 
Le cruel amour lapplaudit. 
L’amour dont les mains menacantes, 
Aiguifent fes friches ardentes 
Sur un grés que le fang rougit. 
Dans fes yeux la joie etincelle ; 
Chaque infidelité nouvelle 
Te donne des nouveaux amans 
Te foumet tout, te rend plus belle 
Et dans tes fers fouvent rappelle 

jeux qu’ eloignotent tes faux fermens. 
Ton luxe, tes macurs, et tes charmes ; 
Caufent des terrible alarmes, 

Aux parens des enfans chiris. 

Tu fais trembler, tu rends jaloufes, 
Des jeunes et tendres epoufes. 
Dont tu regardes les maris. 


To BARINE. 
Barine, on thy perjured head 
Had any god his vengeance fhed, 
Or, punilh’d in a tooth or nail, 
‘Tadft thou but found one lover fail, 
The gods, Il’d own, might heedful be, 
And truft in them, though not in thee. 


But thou no fooner art forfworn 

Than fweeter {miles thy mouth adorn, 
No fooner breath’d thy faithlefs vows, 
Than lower every lover bows. 

Atteit thy mother’s injur’d ghott, 

And night’s ferene and filent hoit, 

And heaven, and all th’ immortal train ; 
For perjury to thee is gain. 


To Venus thefe are things of joy, 
The fimple nymphs, and favage boy. 
The blood ftone whets his fatal darts, 
Unheedful he of faithlefs hearts. 


Hence thine are flaves of each degree ; 
The beardiefs youth but grows for thee, 
While, weary of thy wicked reign, 

Thy veterans curfe, yet keep their chain, 


By thy delufive arts undone, 

The matron’s fear forefees her fon. 

Thee {paring Age beholds with care 

The fyren of his thriftlefs heir : 

And, confcious of thy conquering eyes, 
The young bride thinks of thee and fighs. 
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The French Tranflator has given no interpretation of the 
word crederem, at the beginning of the fecond ftanza. Dacier 
interprets it ‘fe vous croircis, I would believe you. But we do 
not fee how the vifible punifhment of Barine for perfidy fhould 
become an inducement for the poet’s confidence in her. We 
take CREDEREM here to bea religious term, by which Horace 
fignifies, that if he had fuch proofs of the divine interpofition, 
he would, contrary to his Epicurean principles, believe in the 
moral agency of Providence. The firft line in the fourth ftanza 
ftrongly confirms this : 

Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipfa, Sc. 
© But, J fay, that the gods only laugh at thefe matters.” 

There is another expreffion in this Ode, the beauty of which 
does not feem to be generally, or indeed at all, underftood : 
that is the cote cruenta. The following paflage will explain 
it: Optime autem cotes, colore fanguinem referentes, interioribus 
Calabria partibus maximé reperiuntur. 


Aul. Gell. ap. Comm. Plin. Nat. Hift: L, , 





-& ART. XX. 

Opufcules de Feu M. Rollin, c.—Mifcellaneous Pieces by the late Mr. 
Rollin, Reétor of the Univerfity of Paris, &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1771. 

T'HE celebrated Mr. Rollin, befide thofe more important 

works that have fo well eftablifhed his reputation in the 
world of letters, wrote many poetical and rhetorical pieces, 
which, though they were applauded in the circle of private 
friendfhip, he never thought of confequence enough to deferve 
the attention of the public. But fome years after * his much la- 
mented death, both the good and the bad effects of his fingular 
virtue difappeared, The Univerfity, over which he prefided, 
loft the powerful and animating example of literary induftry, 
but the world had the advantage of thofe valuable, though not 
large, remains which his peculiar modefty concealed. 

Thefe two volumes confift of letters between the Author and 
his friends, orations, diflertations, charges, and poems. Cre- 
vier was left in pofleffion of the manufcripts, and planned that 
order of publication in which they now appear; but he lived not 
to execute the plan he had formed ; and his own long and ufe- 
ful labours may be confidered as no infufficient apology. 

The letters that are found in thefe volumes have not, indeed, 
much@more to recommend them than that grateful affection 
we naturally entertain for every thing that falls from the pens 
of renowned men. The mutual compliments that pafled be- 





* It is extraordinary that it fhould be almoft 30 years after his 
death when the pofthumous works of this great man firlt appeared. 
App, Rey, vol. xlv. Qgq tween 
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tween Mr. Rollin and the prefent King of Pruffia, and the cor- 
refpondence on private bufinefs between the former and Mr. 
Roufleau are of that kind. 

The ftyle of the crations is much inferior, in ftrencth of ge- 
nius, to that of the younger Pliny ; much inferior in precifion 
and terfenefs to the lancuage of Quintilian ; but it is better than 
the language of the Provencial writers, and much fuperior 
(though it is hardly a compliment fo to fay) to our college-hall 


Latin in general. L 
9 





ART. XXI. 

Biblictheca Medicine SF Hiflorie Naturalis. 'Tom. I.—Continens Bi- 
bliothecam Botanicam qua Scripia ad rem Herbariam facientia a rerum 
primordia ad 'Tournefortium recex/entur, Auttore Alberto Von Hole 
Jer, gto. PartI. Heydinger, London. 1771. 

y E have not yet had time to perufe this valuable body of 

phyfic and. natural hiftory, (of which only the firft part, 
containing the review of botanical writers, down to Tourne- 


* "fort, is yet publifhed) but our Readers may expect an account 


of it from us very foon. oe 


Art. XXIL. 

Recueil d’ Antiquit’s dans les Gaules.—A Colletion of Antiquities in 
Gaul, enriched with Plates, Figures, &c. Being a Continuation 
of the Antiquities of the late M. De Caylus. By M. De la Sau- 
vagere, Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, &c. 
4to. Paris. 

T H E monuments which the Romans left behind them in 

Gaul, form the fubject of this work ; and its Author, in 
defcribing them, difcovers uncommon exactnefs and erudition. 

But to what purpofe, it may be afked, has he employed fo much 

care and time in exhibiting the remains of a diftant age? No 

reafonings are made from them with regard to arts, manners, or 
fcience. The department in the republic of letters, the moft 
ridiculous and frivolous, is that furely, which is filled by the 
mere Antiquary. He weeps over ruins, which other men be- 
hold with indifference; and haftens to perpetuate them in books 
which attract no curiofity, and are never mentioned but to be 

condemned. ** What benefit is fociety to reap from my labours f” 

If our author had put this queftion to himfelf, the world would 

not haye been troubled with his induftrious but ufelefs refearches, 
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I N DE X 


To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 


VOLUME. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, ‘or Pamphlet, See the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A 


BELarpD, Father, in what fenfe a 
mercenary teacher, 570. 

ACADEMIES, of arts, fciences, &c, ad- 
vantages refulting from, 531. 

Apawnson, Mr. his mem, on the ‘plant 
treméllay 523. 

Ace, fcheme for making a provifion for, 
316. 

AGRIcotLA, brief account of, 578. 

AGRICULTURE, obfervations on, g, 52,5 
279, 373) 396, 445, 470. 

Acues, thofe moft irequeat in London, 
obf, on, 357. 

ANIMALS, inflin® of, account of the 
various fyftems relating to, §33, 537« 
Different clafizs of inflinéts, 540. Sum- 
mary conclufions on the fubjeét, 546. 

ANNUITIES, &c. curious obf. and cal- 
culations relating to, 304——317. 

AxM1neE and Elvira, aifecting ftory of, 
105. 

ATHANASIAN Creed, pathetic remon- 
flrance againft, 174. 

AveRAGES, See HUSBANDRY, 


B 


Apvenocn, Dr. his obf. on the bi- 

2 lious fever in voyages to the Eaft In- 

Ciesy 453. 

ALrour, Mr. his account of a fingu- 

lar cafe of a difeafed lez, 449. 
Baptism, benefit of, difcuiled, 142. 
Barcey, Siberian, bow introduced into 

England, 396. Great fecundity of, ib. 
Beccar3a, Father, anecdotes relating 

to, 167, 


Brevetin, M, his mem. on the co- 
Jours in fhadows, 527. 

Bryot, M. his remarks on Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia, 533. 

Bertin, rapid increafe of the populouf- 
nefs in, for the laft 60 years, 356. 
Bezozzi, account of the two brothers 

of that name. 163; 

Bisnops, Englith, their temporal jurif- 
diction in former times, 469. 

Botany, eulogium on, 257. Its hif- 
tory, ib, feq. 

Brisson, M, his mem. on the caufe of 
water-fpou's at fea, 515. 

BrockLesBy, Dr, his exper. on Selt- 
zer water, 449. 

Brutus, his character, as affe€&ted by 
the affaflination of Cawfar, 242, His 
famous letter to Cicero, 2472. 

Burron, M. his notion of inflinét, 535. 

Bucyi-rroc of Americs oefcribed, 216, 

Buricny; M. lis reflections ona paf- 
fage in Plautus, 586 

Burnet, remarks on the culture of, 13, 

Burney, Dr. his account of the fate of 
Mufic at Paris, 162. His vifit to the 
Bezozzi'’s at ‘Turin, 365. Deicribes 
the itate of Mufic ar Milan, 166. His 
interview with Father Beccaria, 167, 
With M. Volaire, 162. roceeds to 
Venice and Bologna, 339. His ac 
count «f the famous Farinelli, ib. 
State of mufic at Rome, 341%. His 
converfation with Rinaido di Capua, 
342. His account of the vulgar mufie 
of Naples, 343. 
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Cc 


Awpaces, culture and ufes of the 
feveral forts in farming, 381. 
Capvet, M. his analyfis of the falts of 
fea- wreck, 520. Of the mineral wa- 
ter at the abbey des Fontenelles, &c. 

§22. His exper. on the bile, ib. 

Cassar, rife and progrefs of his contefts 
with Pompey, 171. His great defigns 
for the glory and advantage of the em- 
pire, 279. His untimely death cir- 
cumftantially related. 180, His cha- 
rater viewed in ani light, 572. 

Camoens, his Lufiad cenfured, 182. 
Account of this writer, 183. Speci- 
men of a new Englith tranilation of, 
136. 

Gin tae, inhabitants of, defcribed, 218. 
Indians of, their manners and cuftoms, 
392. 

a advantages of, in rural eco- 
nomy, 3786 

Catt, M. de, his mem. on the true 
nature of the Beautiful, 532. 

Cayuus, Count, his rem. on the teme 
ples of ancient Greece, 584. 

Creuciini, Benvenuto, his ftrange cha- 
racter, 148. 

Cuarre, Abbé, his account of the ef- 
fects of thunder, 516. 

Cuurcn, of England, in what refpeéts 
in need of farther reformation, 134—< 
140. Cenfured for the impofition of 
creeds, &c. 262. 

Cicero, brief account of, 578. 

Crercy, of the Church of Engl, their 
condu& impeached, 136, 1397. Their 
fubmiffion to creeds and articles parti- 
cularly canvaffed, 162. Windicated 
with refpe€t to the tythe on Madder, 
291. 

CoinaGE, obf, on the prefent ftate of, 
230, 506, 

CoreworT, how diftinguifhed from 
rape, 33. Culture of this plant, 14. 
Coxonies, Englifh, in America. See 
New EXGLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, 

&c. 

CoLouRING, in painting, defined, 120, 
Explained, 323. 

Conpittac, M, his opinion of the 
veafon of brutes, 537. 

Corpus, Cremutius, brief account of, 

73. 

ee. cure for the fmut of, 14. Ita- 
lian difeafes of, 16. 

CornuTus, Annzus, brief account of, 

78. 

Cries: See ATHANASIUS, 

Creezns, their evil effcéts on principles 
and morals, 2626 


CroMweELt, Oliver, his views and cha- 
racter, 32. 

Crwsanes, obftacles to the improvement 
of the mind, 568. 

Cupwortn, Dr. his notion of inftiné, 


534 
D 


Erarcreux, M. his remedy for 
the offenfive fmell of drains, 514. 

DescarTEs, his notion of inftin®, 534. 

DesiGn, in paintinz, definee, 120, Fare 
ther explained, 122. 

D1ana, account of the filver fhrines in 
her temple at Ephefus, mentioned in 
the New Teftament, 251. 

Dipverot, M. his great civility to Dr. 
Burney, 339. 

Dropokx vs Siculus, bricf account of, 579. 

Dionysius, of Haticarnaffus, fume ace 
count of, 579. 

Diosccoripes, account of his botanical 
refearches, 269. 

Diseases peculiar to the different fea- 
fons of the year in London, 4357. 
Thofe of the fpring enumerated, and 
the proper treatment of, prefcribed, 
ibs——561. 

D’Ossat, Cardinal, his chara&ter, 587. 

Dossit, Mr. his direétions for the cul- 
ture of cole-feed, 14. Of rhubarb in 
England, 16. Of the conglomerated 
potatoe, 37. His differta‘ion on the 
murrain, brief review of, 18. 

DriLLinG compared with the broadcaft 
hufbandry, in feveral crops, 382. 

Drorsy, early tapping for, recommend- 
ed, 451. 

DuHAMEL, M, his obf. on the falts ex- 
trafted from the afhes of vegetables, 

20. 

wines, Mr. his obf, on the laft tranfit 
of Venus, 459. 

DyinG, difcourfe on the art of, 530, 


E 


Dinzsurcn, number of families in, 
355» Obf. on, ib. 

Epwarp I, his charaéter and conduét, 
as oppofed to that of Philip the Hardy, 
112 ; and to Philip the Handfome, 113, 

ELEecTRICITY, recuperative, what, §56« 
Singular application of to mufic, 560. 

Encuisn, charafteriftics of, with refpect 
to national pride, 485. 

EricTetus, fome account of, 579. 

Equations. See Rowninc. 

EvapPporaATIon, obferv. relative to the 
theory of, 395. 

Evi, moral, inquiry concerning, 318. 

Eurer, M.L. his method of improving 
the object-glafies of telefcopes, 590, 
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ARINELLI, Sig. curious account of, 
339° one 
Farms, new ones, directions relating to, 

52, 205. 

FARMING, points in, difcuffed, ib, and 
195, 279 378, 4459 470. 

Farr, Dr. his account of a lock’d jaw, 
451- , 

Ferret, M. his mem. on hermaphro- 
dites, 519. 

Fevers, odf. on thofe which are moft 
prevalent in London, 358. Proper 
treatment of, 590. Bilious, See Ba- 
DONOCH, 

Formey, M. his conf. on the advane 
tages of academies, 531. 

ForHEerGitt, Dr, his rem. on the dy- 
drocepbalus internus, 450. On the cure 
of the fciatica, ib, On early tapping 
in dropfies, 451. 

Fouceroux, M. his obf. on the lumi- 
nous appearance of fea water, 514. 

Fra ANCHEVILLE, his account ot the art 
of dying, 530. 

Frencnu, their character, as to national 
pride, 488. 

Fronrinus, fome account of, 579. 


G 


Arvusnuore, Dr. his account of 
a fatal ileus, 455. 

GrrMmawns, how far remarkable for na- 
tional pride, 488. 

Grgson, Mr, his account of an uncom- 
mon bubonocele, 454. 

Grepitscn, M. his account of the ar« 
tificial fecundation of a female palm 
tree, §25- 

GoveRNMENT Of England, true confti- 
tution of, 417. Divine right and paf- 
five obedience juftly exploded, 413. The 
contrary doctrine abfurdly maintained, 
419. 

Gout, primary caufes of, 124. Method 
of cure, 127. Why rarely feen in Tur- 
key, 128, note. 

Grammar, remarks on, 88, How vio- 
lated by good Englith writers, gt. 

Greeks, ancient, their mufic, §49. 
Principles of, explained, 550—553- 

Gunpowper, exp. on the ftrength of 
cld, compared with new, 533. 


H 


Attipay, Mr. his experimental 
culture of the Siberian barley, 396. 


Harmony, mufical, curious difquifitions 
on the principles and power of, 371— 
377- Farther enquiries on this curions 
fubject, 477—48 3. 

HAyYGARTH, Dr. his experim., on the 
ear-wax, 454. 

HemipreGia, cafe of, attended with 
uncommon circumftances, 451. 

Henry Il, king of Engl, abftra& of the 
principal events of his reign, 442, 

IlI. of France, inftability and 

weaknefs of his character and condu@, 

III. 








IV. his great character at length, 
567. 

Heresy, the fcripture meaning of, af 
certained, 7, Farther defined, 158—~ 
159. 

HERMAPHRODITES, enquiry into the 
real fex of, 519. 

Hermit of Warkworth, affefting cata- 
ftrophe of, 99. 

Hey, Mr, his account of a rupture of 
the blacder in a pregnant woman, 
450» 

Hicuiranpers, of Scotland, their pore 
triature at full length, 4a. Manner of 
living, 42. Their drefs and arms, 45. 
Their fitnefs and unfitnefs for war, 
46. 

Horace, hig ode ad Pyrrbham tranflated 
into French, 590. «dd Barinen, in 
French, 591. ‘The latter in Englith, 
5926 

HorsE-DRAUGHT, in farming, obf, on, 
479 

Horses, the qualities of thofe bred ia 
Arabia, 463. Their nobility of blood, 
466. Exceflive care taken of their 
breed and pedigrees, ib, The fpecies 

"of, aétually raifed and refined by the 
Arabs, 468. 

HorseMAnsulP of the Arabs, ftrictures 
on, 464. 

HusBANDRY, Obf, and ftri€tures relating 
to, 9, 52, 196, 279, 378, 396, 445» 
470. 





averages, with refpeét to efti- 
mates of profit and lofs in hufbandry, 
$4. 
wean Mr, his celebrated mufical 
theorem, 377. Propofal for an expee 
riment relative to, ib, Farther trials 
on that dubject, 477 


I 


Ames II, ftri€tures on his charaéter, 

40. 
Jews, their converfion and reftoration to 
their own land, a {cripture doctrine, 361. 
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INDE X 


Exnrans of North America, their man- 
ners andcuftoms, 390—=394. 

INnNOLENCE, one of the primary caufes 
of the gout, 124. Its efiects deicribed, 
ib, 

IxocutatTton for the fmall-pox, re- 
markable cafe of, under Sutton’s treat- 
ment, 7%. 

ExsTainctT, of animals, three different 
clailes of, §4¢—542. 

Inc TEMPERANCE, one great caufe of the 
gout, 125. Its effeéts deicribed, 1b, 
INVENTION, in painting, what to be 

underfiood by that term, 120. 

Jon, reality of the perfon of, maintained, 
69. 

TRELAND, great want of cultivation, &c. 
in, 65, Wropofals for improving that 
country, 66. 


K 


F Aum, Profcflor, his teur in North 
(wy America, 210, His defcription of 
the black fneke, 213. Of the bull- 
froy, 216. Of the inhabitants of 
Montreal, 217. Of Quebec, 211. 


L 


Ameert, M. his mem. on the fi- 
gure of the ocean, 526, 

Lanpen, My, his theorems for compu 
ting the areas of curve lines, 458. 

LANGUAGE, Englifh, faults committed 
in, by gecd writers, 90. 

Ec Beau, M. his rem. onthe arcient 
Greek romances, 584. On Lucian’s 
afs, 586. On Apuleius, ib, 

LeGarp, Sir D. his compari‘on of the 
drill and broadeaft hufbandry, 9. See 
more of his improvements, 198, 204. 

Le Ros, M. his mem. on the nature of 
water, S15. 

LiteERATURE, French, flate of, inthe 
12th century, 506. 

Lonpon, difeafes peculiar to, according 
to the different fea‘ons of the year, 
357—561. Aer treatment of, ib. 

Lovis 1X. his chara€ter confidered as the 
rival of Henry MI. df England, 112. 

XI. curious particulars of his 
chara&er, 365. 

——— XIV. flourifhing fate of fcience 
and letters in his reign, 368. 

Lucerne, obf. on the cu'ture of, 287, 
Average eftimate of, 330. 

Lucius, of Patre, fome account of his 
writings, 585. 





M 


ZEcenxus, fome account ef his 
character, 579. 


Macauer, M, of the effects of fire on 
feveral earths, &c. 521. 

Mapper, tythe of, arreigned and de- 
fended, 2g1. Average profit on the 
culture of, 379. 

Map dog, diflerent remedies for the bite 
of, 238. 

Matvet, Mr. his obf. on the tranfit 
of Venus, 462. 

ManiLius, contemptuous character of, 

579 

MAnurEs, of land, eftimate of the va- 
rious kinds of, 474. 

Martini, Ab, fome account of, 338. 
His ob£ on the modern Greek mufic, 
339° 

ow “Father, his hift, of mufic, ib. 

MILLENIUM, do€trine of, : afferted, 361.6 

MIRACLEs, nature of, difcuiled, 20. 
Enquiry how produced, 23. Not re- 
pugnant to our ideas of ward attri« 
butes,22. The peculiar works of God 
alone, 292. Claims of the heathen 
divinities to miraculous powers confi- 
dered, 293. Of magicians, &c. 296. 
No real miracles performed by the de- 
vil, jor. 

Moor-LanpD, dire¢tions for the improve- 
ment of, s2, Extraordinary advane 
tages of, 5064. 

MovrninG, frivolous rules of, in 
France, 561. 

Muvrraltn, account of, and remedies for, 
18. 

Music, poetically applied to illuftrate the 
ceconomy of the pafiions, 4. 

ftill in its infancy in France, 

162. Inftances of the bad tafte of the 

French, 163. Superiority of the Ita- 

lians, 165. Flourifhing ftate of at Pa- 

dua, 3338. At Venice, ib, At Bo- 
logna, 739- AtRome, 341. Curious 
difquifitions on the principles and 
power of, 371379. Subject refumed, 

477-483. Muiic of the ancients, 

principles of, 549. Electrical mulicy 

Curious invention of, 550. 





N 


Arces, account of the vulgar mu- 
fic there, 343- 

NaATIonatr debt, great evil of, patheti- 
cally difplayed, 344. Remarks on the 
ruinous tendency of, 345. Different 
{chemes for paying off, 347-355 

NATURE, 
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Prive, not peculiar to mankind, 4$¢. 


Nature, the ftudy of, in points of 
tafte, advifed, 4. 

New-ENGLAND, laws and government 
of, 338. 

New ‘Teftament, allufions in, to the 
cuftoms and ufages of nations, feveral 
inftances of, 248. 

Newron, Sir Maac, fome parts of his 
Principia defended again{t Bernouilli, 
Euler, &c, 228. 

Nottet, Abbe, his exp, on gunpow- 


der, 513. 
Nuns, their mufical performances in 
Italy, 106, 


oO 


Cran, figure of. See LAMBERT? 
J Orconomy, moral, the idea of 
illuftrated by mufic, 5. 


P 


ArntTine defined, 120. General 
laws of the art, ib. 

Paris, number of houfes and inhabi- 
tants in, 356. 

ParTuEeniwus, of Nicea, account of his 
writings, 585. 

PENNSYLVANIA, great populoufnefs of 
that colony, 389. 

PHAETON, fable of, its hiftorical foun- 
dation, 136. 

Puitip the Hardy, and Philip the Hand- 
fome, their conduét as rivals to the 
kings of England, 112. 

PLantTs, fenfitive, See APANSON. 

Priiny, the elder, his great addition to 
botanical knowledge, 260. Some ac- 
count of his writings, 580. 

Pine trees, &c. directions for planting, 
15° 

Poetry, Provencal, its rife and progrefsy 
567- me 

Pomrey, rife and progrefs of his conte 
with Cefar, 171. His character, 174. 
His oratorical talents, 176. 

Poor (induftrious) plan of a fociety for 
their benefit, 316. 

Poor’s rate, ftricture on, 474. 

Potator, the comglomeraied fort de- 
fcribed, 17. The Iria purple, 234. 
Bread made of, ib, ‘Their ufefulneds 
in feeding cattle, 379. Curious re- 
mark in regard to the natural hiftory 
of, 397. 

Prayer, extemporaneous, obf. on, 267. 

Price, Dr. his odfervations on the pro- 
per method of calcutating the values 
of reverfions depending on furvivor- 
fhins, 456. His remarks relative te 
the trait of Venus, 4° 


-- 





national, Sce ENGLISH, Frencny 
and GERMANS. 

PyTHaGoras, his famous mufical proe 
portions explained, sqy. 


UEREC, &c. manners of the inhas 
bitants defcribed, 218, 
R 


APE-SEED, confounded with colce 
feed, 13. How diltineuithcd, ib, 
ReLicion, injured rather than pros 
moted by human fanétions, goa, Orie 
gin and progrets of, 429. 
Remexanpt, his art in the compofi« 
tion of his pictures, poetically de- 
fcribed, 2. 
Renwick, William, abftract of his un- 
fortunate ftory, 331. 
RepuBric, glory of England, while 
under that form of government, 82. 
Rrynorps, Mr, his remedy for the 
{mut of corn, 14. Remarks on, 15. 
RHUBARB, culture of, in England, 16 
Ropertson, Mr. his invettigations of 
compound intereft, 459. 

Romans, their civil government in Brie 
tain defcribed, 33. 

RowninG, Mr, his machine for finding 
tue reots of equations univerfally, 455. 

Rusvricus, Arulenus, brief accouat cf, 
578. 


S 


Arsavit, remark on the change of, 
from the 7th to the rit day of the 
week, rat. On the neglect of, 142. 

SAFFRON, obf, on the culture and jro- 
fit of, 289. 

SaInFoINe, obf, on the culture of, 286, 
Average profit of, 780. 

SavaGe, Richard, his fubjeétion to the 
dominion of his pailioas, poetically 
lamented, 2. 

Scroor, Mr. his account of lime-burne 
ing coniroverted, 60. 

SHADOWS, Curious enquiry into the caufe 
of the colours obferved in, 527- 

SiLveER, coin, causes of the fearcity of, 
271. Remedy propofed, 407. 

SINKINCG-FUND, Obf. on, 354+ 

SLAVE-TRAD®, wickedcneis of, 435. 

SNAKE, the b/a-k one of North America 
delcribed, 213 

SocrrTy, rife and progrefs of the d:f- 
tingtions of renks in, 199. That or 
WOMED, in pariiular, confidered, id. 

WOCSETIRG, 
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Socreties, for granting annuities, &c, 
curious and important ftrictures on, 
305-—317- 

Serine, dileafes peculiar to, in London, 
358—561. Proper treatment of, pres 
fcribed, ib. 

SrewartT, Profeffor, his computation 
of the fun’s diftance trom the earth, 
animadverted on, 234. 

STRAWBERRY-HILL, verfes On, 149. 
Mr. Walpole’s anfwer to, 150. 

SuBSCRIPTION to the 39 articles of re- 
ligion, evil tendency of, 138, 262, 
264. The church’s right of exacting 
it denied, 403. Defence of the fcheme 
for procuring parliamentary relief a- 
gainft this burthen, 405. 

SwEDENBORG, Baron, his perfonal con- 
verfation with angels, &c, 58%, 


T 


Arttnt, the celebrated mafter of 
mufic, account of, 337. His Trat- 
tato di Mufica, chiefly comprehended in 
an ingenious Englith work, 369. Cue 
rious paflages quoted from, 477=—480. 
TasTE, modern, the faults of, poetically 
difplayed, 3. Nature the beft rectifier 
of, 4 
Terrscores. See Evrer, 
TT © MPERANCE, regimen of, for the cure 
of the gour, 128, 
THEOPHRASTUS, account of, and of his 
hiftory of plants, 259. 
TimMmoTHY-GRASS, its ufes, &c, 17, 
TonGueE, the Apoftle James’s invedtive 
againft that member explained, 253. 
Tort, Mr, his hufbandry, ftri€tures ree 
lating to, 196-209. 
‘Turnips, how te preferve from the fly, 
234. Lrill culture of, reccommended 
to gentlemen, 397+ 


Tytne on madder, remarks on, 29%. 


Vv 
Y rife and fufpenfion of, 


accounted for, 395. 

Venus, tranfit of, obf. relative to, 
455~~461. 

VEXATION, one of the main fources of 
a gout, 124. Its effects deferibed, 
126. 

VoLtTaAIrReE, M. de. his converfation 
with Dr, Burney, 168, His account 
of Camoens, the Portuguefe poet, 183. 


Ww 


A.rrore, Mr. See Strawe 
BERRY HILL. 

WartTeR, nature and elementary princi- 
ples of, 515. 

Watson, Dr. his obf, on the hydroce- 
phalus internus, 450. His account of 
the putrid meafles, 453. 

Wuite, Mr. his effay on the rife and 
afcent of vapours, 394. 

WirrtramM II, remarks on his charace 
ter, 40. 

Wine produttive of the gout, 128. 

WinTer poetically defcribed, 335. 

Wintnurop, Mr, his obf. on the tranfi¢ 
of Venus, 460. 

Wo tre, General, evlogium on, 4346 


x 


Enopuon, M, Bejot’s remarks on 
583. 


. zZ 


OroasteR, the Zend Avefta, 2 
suppofed remain of his werks, 56m. 


END or VOL. XLV. 
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